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P SHE full-rigged ship Robert 
Carter, had warped out of 
Shadwell Basin early in the 
morning, and was now on 

her way down the river in charge of a 

feeble, but well meaning tug. She 

was bound for Monte Video, with her 
hold full of railroad iron, and she 
was much deeper in the water than 
she would have been had Mr. Plimsoll 
been aware of her existence. But this 
was before the days of Mr. Plimsoll, 
and British owners could still load 
their vessels, and drown their crews 
as they saw fit. The Captain, a 
short, thin, wiry man of about forty 
years of age, was sitting on the sky- 
light, gazing thoughtfully at the 
muddy shore, and cherishing a secret 
misgiving as to his liver. For the 
idleness of six weeks ashore, combined 
with the perilous cookery of the 

Captain’s wife, had caused him to lose 

somewhat of his confidence in this 

important but irascible organ. 

“By the by, Captain,” said the 
mate, who had finally trimmed the 
yards to his satisfaction, “‘ You 
recollect the Russian barque that lay 
inside of us in the Basin ? ” 

““Of course I do,” replied the 
Captain. ‘‘ You needn’t insinuate 


that my memory has gone adrift 
just yet.” 

“Well, sir,” continued the mate, 
“Last night the rats left her, and 
came aboard of us. I never see so 
many together in my life. They were 
as thick as a crowd of Chinamen enjoy- 
ing a riot in a Canton street. There 
must have been a couple of thousand 
of them, and they streamed over our 
rail, and down the main hatch as 
if they had just heard that we were 
loaded with cheese. The carpenter 
saw them, and he bolted ashore, and 
never came back till he had signed the 
pledge. When I made him understand 
that the rats were real, he was the 
worst disappointed man in London. 
It was pretty rough on him, for he’s 
going to be mighty thirsty by the 
time we get to Monte Video.” 

“Those rats hadn’t any sort of 
right to come aboard us.in that way,” 
said the Captain. “I don’t mind a 
rat or two, just enough to occupy the 
cat’s mind, and keep him from 
brooding, but I’ve no call to carry a 
cargo of rats to South America. But 
there, you can’t expect fair treatment 
from a Russian, any more than you 
can expect seamanship.” 

“ Considering that those rats won’t 
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get anything to eat but railroad iron,” 
remarked the mate, “ they'll be mid- 
dling hungry by the time we get 
ashore again.” 

“Serve ’em right,” exclaimed the 
Captain severely. “‘I daresay the 
iron will be healthier grub than any- 
thing they got aboard the Russian.” 

“It’s curious,” mused the mate, 
“ that rats will leave a ship that ain’t 
seaworthy.” 

“* That’s all nonsense, Mr. Jones,” 
replied the Captain. “A rat ain’t 
a particle more intelligent than a 
human being. Rats leave a ship if 
they don’t find her comfortable, 
same as sailors, but as for knowing 
whether a ship is seaworthy they 
don’t know any more.than an average 
underwriter.” 

“Those rats are going to give us 
trouble,” pursued the mate. ‘‘ We 
haven’t but one cat, and he’ll never 
dare to tackle rats with the odds a 
thousand to one against him.” 

‘“* Never you mind about the rats,” 
said the Captain. ‘“‘ They'll starve to 
death and that will be the end of ’em.” 

*“* Maybeso,”’ returned the persistent 
mate, “‘ but a rat is a mighty tough 
customer, and when hestarves todeath 
that ain’t by no means the end of him 
—leastway, so far as people with 
active noses is concerned.” 

*‘We’re coming to Greenwich Reach, 
Mr. Jones,” said the Captain, getting 
on his feet, “‘ and those yards will need 
bracing up if you want to have the 
topsails draw. Looks to me as if 
we’d have a good breeze of wind with 
us going down Channel.” 

The Robert Carter sped briskly 
down the Channel. Under the care of 
those two excellent seamen, Captain 
Stryker and Mr. Jones, not to mention 
the second mate, the crew were 
rapidly sobered, and settled down 
into their proper places. Captain 
Stryker, in spite of his sharp, glittering 
eyes and his thin, stern mouth, was 
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one of the kindest of men, and his ship 
had the well-earned reputation of 
being eminently comfortable. But 
with all his kindness of heart he never 
failed to control his men, who usually 
had a wholesome fear of him. He 
had a habit of talking of his violent 
temper, and the terrible consequences 
that would ensue were he to lose 
control of it. If you believed what 
he said he was always struggling his 
hardest to keep his temper in hand, but 
no one had ever known him to lose it. 
“The old man,” confided the mate 
to the new second mate, “is always 
telling me that if once he lets his 
temper get the better of him there 
will be daybreak to westward, and 
battle and murder and sudden death 
will be served out all around. But 
my idea is that he hasn’t no more 
temper than a fat woman two thirds 
full of good gin.” Mr. Jones was 


right in his estimate of his commander. 
Captain Stryker could quell a mutiny 


if the necessity arose, but it is more 
than doubtful if he could work 
himself into a genuine passion. 

The first night out of London the 
rats invaded the steward’s pantry, 
and devoured the greater part fof 
the stores therein. Captain Stryker 
breakfasted the next morning on salt 
pork and coffee, the rats having 
finished the entire supply of bacon, 
soft bread, and marmalade. The next 
night the cat was placed on guard in 
the pantry. He was an intelligent 
cat,.and what was more remarkable, 
a conscientious cat, who would do his 
duty in all circumstances. He knew 
that he would have to fight against 
tremendous odds, but he never gave 
the slightest sign of hesitation. When 
his neatly picked bones were gathered 
yp by the steward in the morning, 
Captain Stryker gave them reverent 
burial, and ordered the mate to enter 
in the log that the cat had died in the 
faithful discharge of his duty. 
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After that the steward sat up at 
night in his pantry with the door 
locked, a dozen candles lighted, and a 
club convenient to his hand. He 
successfully protected the remainder 
of the stores, but he complained that 
he had not shipped to turn night 
watchman. He said that he had a 
wife and family ashore, and that 
while he was in 
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body could sleep without getting a 
rat’s tooth into some part of his 
person. Old Scott, an able seaman 
with a prominent nose that, his 
mates said, glowed in the dark, 
found that the rats had an especial 
liking for it. Being naturally proud 
of such an exceptional nose Old Scott 
was filled with indignation against 
the rats. 

The men 





no way anxious 

to see them he 7 
felt that he 
ought not to 
risk the life of 
a valuable hus- 
band and father 
by trying to 
live without 
sleeping at 
night. 

Finding that 
the steward’s 
pantry would 
no longer fur- 
nish rations the 
rats began a 
systematic ex- 
ploration of the 
entire ship. 
They got into 
the rooms of 
the Captain and 
his officers, and 
after eating all 
the soap and 
candles, they 
nibbled the ears 
and noses of 
the officers, 
and gnawed the 
hair of the second mate, who was 
addicted to the use of hair oil. The 
men in the forecastle fared even 
worse. The rats swarmed in their 
bunks, and when a man came below 
from his watch on deck, and threw 
himself carelessly into his bunk, he 
usually flattened three or four rats, 
and was well bitten in revenge. No- 
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“I DON'T MIND A RAT OR TWO,’ SAID THE CAPTAIN. . . 
TO KEEP THE CAT FROM BROODING.” 


tried abandon- 
ing the  fore- 
castle, and 
sleeping on 
deck in the lee 
of the rail, but 
the rats persis- 
tently followed 
them, and 
gnawed their 
shoes, their 
clothing and 
their features. 
By the time the 
ship had been 
a week at sea 
all hands, from 
the Captain to 
the cabin-boy, 
were suffering 
severely from 
want of sleep. 

“Can’t you 
manage to 
poison the 
brutes,” said 
the mate to 
Captain Stry- 
ker. “ There 
must be a lot of 
poison in the medicine chest.” 

“Medicines ain’t poison, Mr. 
Jones,” replied the Captain. ‘“ I’ve 
sampled every one of those medicines 
myself at one time or another, and I 
don’t look much like a man who has 
been poisoned.” 

“Then try something else,” sug- 
gested Mr. Jones. ‘‘ Cut some of your 
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hair off, and chop it up fine, and let the 
rats have it, mixed with cheese. I 
read a bang up story once about a 
woman who poisoned a man with 
chopped hair.” 

** Pll thank you, Mr. Jones,” replied 
the Captain hotly, “ not to insinuate 
that my hair is poisonous. Besides, 
I don’t consider it right to poison 
helpless animals. If we can’t get 
rid of the rats except by poisoning 
them, they'll have to stop where they 
are.” 

“We can’t go on as we're do- 
ing now,” said the mate. “The 
men don’t get any sleep, and I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if they 
were to mutiny, and demand to be 
taken into Fayal for twenty-four 
hours of solid sleep.” 

“Don’t talk to me about mutiny, 
sir,” replied Stryker. “If you do 


you'll get my temper up, and there’ll 
be murder aboard this ship. Net 
having any sleep to speak of has made 


me extra irritable, and I'll not answer 
for myself if I hear any more about 
mutiny. Come to think of it,” 
continued the Captain, “ we haven’t 
tried treating those rats with kindness. 
I’ve always found that when sailors 
are well treated and have plenty to 
eat they are peaceable and quiet 
and contented. Now why shouldn’t 
the rats conduct themselves quietly if 
they are given enough to eat and 
nobody meddles with them? Just 
now they are starving, and that’s 
the reason why they bite the men. 
I’m going to feed those rats as rats 
were never fed before, and I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if they showed 
real gratitude for it.” 

Accordingly, orders were given to 
the steward to place pannikins of food 
from the officers’ table where the 
rats could get it, and to fill the panni- 
kins regularly twice a day. The 
thing worked like a charm from the 
very first. So long as the rats had all 
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the food they could eat, they were 
contented and peaceful. They com- 
pletely gave up the practice of biting 
the men, and as a rule, they kept to 
their own part of the ship, and allowed 
all hands to sleep in peace. Now 
and then a rat would yield to the 
temptation, and occasionally one 
would go to sleep under a sailor’s 
mattress, and express his feelings with 
his teeth when the sailor inadvertently 
lay down upon him. But it may be 
fairly said that Captain Stryker’s 
plan of feeding the rats brought back 
peace and comfort to the ship, at 
least for several days. 

But discontent was not very long 
in manifesting itself among the crew. 
They complained that the Captain 
was lavishing on the rats better food 
than he gave his men. They’ said 
that to give fresh meat and gravy 
and “manevilins” to vermin was 
sacrilegious, or words to that effect, 
and that they being, at least to some 
extent, human beings, didn’t propose 
to have rats placed above them. The 
discontent grew daily, and the mate 
felt it to be his duty to inform the 
Captain that, unless something could 
be done to satisfy the men, it was by 
no means impossible that a mutiny 
would break out. 

*“Suppose, Mr. Jones,” said the 
Captain, with laboured politeness, 
‘*that you kindly suggest a plan 
for getting rid of those rats.” 

*“* My idea, sir,” replied the mate, 
** would be to put into Fayal and lay 
in a hundred cats, or mebbe more. 
They’d soon finish the rats, and then 
the men wouldn’t have any chance of 
grumbling.” 

‘““ And after the cats have eaten 
the rats, might I take the liberty 
of asking how you propose to get 
red of the cats ? ” asked the Captain. 
“You can’t kill cats aboard a ship, 
and you can’t heave them overboard, 
unless you are hankering after the 
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worst possible luck. Seems to me 
that you wouldn’t mend matters 
by filling up the ship with cats.” 

The mate made no reply, but he 
was greatly astonished and pleased 
when, an hour later, Captain Stryker 
ordered the course to be changed and 
the ship headed for Fayal. ‘“‘ He’s 
got a level head,” said the first mate 
to the second mate, ‘“‘I told him the 
thing to do was to put into Fayal and 
lay in cats, and he’s 
seen that my plan was 
right.” 

Three days later, on 
a beautifully calm day, 
Fayal was sighted, and 
by noon the ship was 
within ten miles of the 
shore. Suddenly the 
Captain came on deck 
and ordered the pumps 
to be manned. The 
astonishment of the 
mates and the crew knew 
no bounds, for they had 
supposed that the ship 
was exceptionally tight, 
and the first twenty or 
thirty strokes of the 
pump brought no water. 
But presently the water 
appeared and gushed in 
a steady torrent over the 
side. It was perfectly 
clear, green water, and 
the crew could come to 
no other conclusion than 
that the ship had started 
a butt and was taking in 
the Atlantic ocean. 

Luckily the shore was near at hand 
and there was no probability that even 
if the ship did sink there would be any 
loss of life. Still, the men could not 
see the wisdom of exhausting them- 
selves at the pumps when, to their 
minds, it was plain that the ship was 
doomed. But men busily engaged 
cannot easily come to an agreement, 
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“OLD SCOTT WAS FILLED WITH INDIG- 
NATION AGAINST THE RATS.” 
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and although there was much grum- 
bling, some one would say occasion- 
ally to his fellows: “It’s time to knock 
off trying to pump the whole blooming 
Atlantic out of this hooker,’ but 
the men still kept at their work. 

Presently the Captain, who had 
gone below for a few moments, 
made his appearance near the pumps, 
where a chair, brought for him by the 
steward, was placed. The handle of a 
large revolver protruded 
from his breast pocket, 
and he toyed with a 
short, thick policeman’s 
club, of the American 
pattern. 

**T understand,” re- 
marked Captain Stryker, 
as he seated himself in 
the chair, “that some 
of you men don’t find 
much enjoyment in 
pumping. Now I’ve 
found pumping one of 
the healthiest occupa- 
tions for body and mind 
that a man could wish. 
Anyway, you're going to 
pump till I give the word 
to knock off, and the 
first man who hangs 
back will get himself 
ballasted with lead. The 
leak, so the carpenter re- 
ports, is gaining, but I 
mean to keep the pumps 
going till this deck is 
level with the water, and 
we can walk comfort- 
ably into the boats. 
If you men know what is good for 
yourselves you'll not do anything to 
irritate me, for if you get my temper 
loose this deck will be knee deep in 
biood before the water reaches it. 
I don’t mind telling you that I once 
commanded an opium smuggler in 
the China seas, and you probably know 
that the difference between opium 
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smuggling and piracy can’t be dis- 
tinguished without a microscope. 
Come to think of it, two hands will 
knock off the pumps and rig a plank 
over the starboard rail. It will sort 
of make me recall old times in the 
China seas, when I was a good deal 
younger than I am to-day, and 
hadn’t the control of my temper that 
I’ve got now.” 

The Captain’s order was promptly 
obeyed, for the men were convinced 
that he had suddenly gone mad, and 
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reported three feet of water when 
the breeze, which was exceedingly 
light, failed altogether, and the ship 
ceased her slow progress towards the 
shore. Just then a solitary rat 
appeared on deck. He looked at the 
pumps, the men, the Captain, and the 
plank, and then, with acheerful squeak 
sprang on the plank and went over- 
board. He was immediately followed 
by the entire rat population of the 
Robert Carter. The rats rushed up from 
below, squeaking as they crowded 


“IN LESS THAN FIVE MINUTES EVERY RAT HAD LEFT THE SHIP.” 


that the chances were that he would 
open fire on them if they gave him 
the slightest pretext. A plank was 
speedily rigged out, and the men 
wondered uneasily if the order would 
be given for any man to walk it. 
But the Captain gave no such order, 
He cheerfully superintended the 
pumping, and spoke of the san- 


guinary experiences of his youthful ° 


days with the pleasure of those who 
recall happier and better times when 
in adversity. The carpenter had 


against one another, and swarming 
out on the plank, whence they plunged 


fearlessly into the sea. In less than 
five minutes every rat had left the 
ship and was swimming boldly for 
the shore. Then Captain Stryker, 
rising from his chair, said, “Carpenter, 
jump down into the run and stop 
those leaks. Bear a hand while 
you can, or the holes will be too deep 
under water for you to get at them. 
The two watches can take spells at 
the pumps till she sucks. Mr. Jones 
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it looks as if there was a breeze 
coming off the land. Brace the 
yards up to meet it, and keep her due 
west as soon as she gets steerage 
way on her.” 

The plank was hauled in and the 
steward was told to take the Captain’s 
revolver and club below. Captain 
Stryker remarked to the mate as the 
two stood by the mizzen rigging, 
watching the ripple on the water 
that was fast approaching them from 
the lan 1— 

*“* Some folks think they know cats, 
and other folks think they know rats. 
If I laid in a hundred cats as you 
proposed, we’d have been worse off 
thanever. The cats might have eaten 
up the rats, but to my mind a ship 


that’s imbued with cats ain’t any 
better off than she is when she’s chock- 
a-block with rats. But every educated 
sailorman has heard that rats will 
leave a sinking ship, and now you’ve 
had’ proof that it’s so. Rats don’t 
leave a ship in the dock because she’s 
going to sink next voyage, but they’ve 
got sense enough to leave her when 
the water gets up to the main deck. 
Well! We’re rid of rats now, and 
we’ve all got cause to be thankful that 
I didn’t lose my temper. There was 
one time, I don’t mind admitting, that 
I began to fear that I was losing my 
grip on it in spite of all I could do, 
but I kept it after all, which ought 
to be a lesson, Mr. Jones, to both 
of us.” 


TO AUTUMN, TOO QUICKLY PASSED 


BY HAROLD MONRO 


THRIFTLESS Autumn, all thy wasted gold 
Lies scattered on the dark, sweet-smelling earth, 
Squandered ere half its heavy sum was told, 
And thou art left in unexpected dearth, 


Soft heart, to wanton with the breezes so! 

For what has come of all their treacherous vows, 
Except that thou art plunged in sullen woe 

With dingy hedges and ungarnished boughs ? 


O pensively look back upon the green, 
Still, pastoral time of thy maternal days ; 
And think how thy declining might have been 
A solemn, lingering, unforgotten blaze. 
Alas, that I so helplessly must stand 
And watch thy treasure scattered o’er the land. 





THE VISIT 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


three chil- 

dre‘n, the 

eldest of 
whom was only 
six years old, 
Elizabeth Mid- 
dleton’s house 
was always dain- 
tily managed. 
Not that the 
youngsters were 
of a model kind, 
ever silent and 
refraining from 
any untidiness, 
but rather that 
the mother her- 
self came of a 
family noted in 
the Dale for 
keeping home 
and folk com- 
fortable. It 
meant hard 
work, of course ; 
at midsummer 
she rose soon 
after dawn, and 
in winter always 
as the alarum 
rang out five. 
But she loved 
work, and, loving 
it,was of a bright 
and cheerful nat- 
ure. She sang to herself and to 
her youngest born even when at the 
washtub, and that is a sign manual 
of a rare housewife. On the morning 
when Aunt Sarah Bamford’s letter 
came, things had gone awry at the 
little farm. When Jem went down 
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“*T'VE BEEN TRYING TO READ THE POST-MARK ALL THE 
WAY FROM THE VILLAGE.’ ” 


to the shippon 
to milk, he had 
found one of the 
cows ailing, and 
a whole brood 
of ducklings had 
disappeared, 
leaving in the 
coop an angry 
and__ distracted 
hen. When he 
told her at break- 
fast, Elizabeth 
winced a little, 
but soon re- 
covered her com- 
posure. 

**Ne’er mind, 
lad,” she said. 
“* There’s always 
chances, and last 
season we put a 
pound or two 
away. The 
cow’ll be better 
soon, and if the 
ducklings had 
lived, why to be 
sure they’ld only 
have had nine 
more weeks in 
the world. I’ve 
gotten another 
sitting ready; 
we must be more 
careful about 
weasels next time. ’Tis my fault, I 
own; I’d thought ’em big enow for 
safety, or I’ld none have set ’em in 
tlte old coop.” 

The young man eyed her proudly. 
“Tell you what, Liz.,” he said, “ I 
do believe as if we’d only a crust of 
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bread to share betwixt us you’ld 
find something cheerful to say. Ill 
hold with you as nought’s served by 
meeting troubles half-way: may be 
or may be not that 3 

The latch lifted and the postman 
appeared on the threshold. “ I’ve 
brought you a letter Mrs. Nicholson,” 
he said, “‘ and ’tis addressed Miss E. 
Sparrable. I’ve been a-trying to read 
the postmark all the way from the 
village, but *tis no use. There’s a 
O and a G and a R—that’s all as I 
can make out. Happen you'll just 
open it ; I’m sure as I do trust there’s 
no bad news for anyone.” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “I 
think ’twill bide a bit,” she said. 
“Tf *tis ought unpleasant, well, it 
can wait till after breakfast. Thank 
you kindly for bringing it, though, 
Mr. Barnes.”’ 

“Oh, all right,” said the man, 
turning away in a huff. “I did but 


ask, seeing as I likes tohear the news.” 
Jem rose and watched him pass 


through the gateway of the little 
farmyard tothe lane. ‘“‘ You put him 
down rarely, lass,” he said. “I 
doubt if I could have done it. He 
needs it ; he loves to set all the parish 
by the ears!” 

Elizabeth cut open the thin white 
envelope and unfolded the sheet, and 
read carefully through the front page. 
Her husband heard her breath come 
more quickly, and saw that her cheeks 
had grown paler. 

‘““Nought’s happed?” he said. 
“Come, lass, tell me sharp—lI can’t 
abide to wait with you looking that- 
wise.” 

“°Tis from poor father’s sister, 
Aunt Sarah,” she replied, “and ’tis 
the first time I’ve e’er seen her hand- 
writing, or heard ought of her since 
I was a little lass scarce older nor our 
own. See, Jem, you read it—my 
head’s all of a whirl—I can’t take 
it in.” 
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Her husband took the letter; he 
was not a good scholar, and the writing 
was in a curious spidery hand 

**Niece,’? it said, “I am an old 
woman now and not so strong as I 
used for to be, and for a long time I’ve 
thought as I should like to see one of 
my own family. You know as my 
brother and me quarrelled twenty 
years ago. I believed as he were to 
blame ; now I see as I was to blame 
too. Him and me were the only 
Sparrables, and you’re his only child, 
so you’re next to me. I wish I could 
write to him; but he’s no longer on 
earth to write to. What I’m writing 
for is to say I’m coming to your house 
for a day or two on my way to the 
town. I don’t ask if ’tis convenient. 
I trust you to make me welcome for 
family’s sake. I’m reckoning you’re 
married, but I don’t know your man’s 
name. I shall come in the carrier’s 
cart from Bakewell on Wednesday, 
and if so be you might meet me, I’ld 
be glad.—Your aunt, Sarah Bam- 
ford.” 

“And ’tis Wednesday to-day!” 
said Jem. ‘“‘ Lord! whate’er shall we 
do?” 

““Why, make the best of it,” 
replied Elizabeth, whose calm had 
returned. ‘“‘She only means to stay 
a short while, and after all she’s my 
aunt. I ne’er knew what she had 
against father ; but I mind that at the 
last he spoke very kind and grateful 
of her. You'll do your best to make 
her welcome, Jem, lad; she’s lonely— 
she’s been a widow for more years 
nor I can remember, and she ne’er 
had a child. I daresay she’s poor— 
worse off nor ourselves.” 

** In course I’ll make her welcome,”’ 
said her husband. “Tis the first 
time any of your folk have been, and 
you’ve always been good and kind to 
mine. The old lass must be as com- 
fortable with us as ’tis her nature to 
be. I'ld like to go myself and meet 
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her, but I’m afraid I can’t, with 
promising to help Turners’ mow. 
But you’ld best take the cart and the 
children ; belike she’ll be bringing a 
box or two. I'll come back in time 
to harness the tit.” 

So at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
Elizabeth drove away to meet her 
unknown aunt in the courtyard of the 
village inn. The two little girls were 
very bright and smart in their Sunday 
gowns and white pinafores and stock- 
ings, and the comely boy wore for the 
first time a pair of knickerbockers. 
Elizabeth told them pleasant stories 
as they passed down the tree-lined 
road, and so engaged their attention 
that when they reached the village 
they were as spotless as when they left 
the farm. They drew up outside the 
courtyard just as the heavy yellow 
carrier’s cart lurched past the sharp 
corner of the churchyard. Elizabeth 
stood up, smiling bravely to welcome 
the old woman who peered curiously 


from the open door, and who alighted 
almost before the vehicle stopped. 
A little dame with parched yellow 


skin and startling black eyes. She 
wore a new grey gown, very simply 
made, but of excellent fabric, a big 
bonnet with a white cap, cashmere 
boots with side-springs, and loose 
cotton gloves. She seemed greatly 
fatigued ; for a moment Elizabeth 
thought that she was about to stumble 
and fall. A boy, summoned by a 
gesture, clambered into the cart and 
took the reins, whilst the young wife 
descended to the cobbles. 

“°Tis Aunt Sarah, I do believe,” 
she said. “Eh, but you do look 
tired!” Then, with something like 
compassion, she- bent forward and 
pressed the wrinkled cheek with her 
fresh red lips. Mrs. Bamford seemed 
bewi'lered ; she did not return the 
kiss, but her fingers closed instinctively 
on the other’s. 


** Well, I be so,” she said. ‘‘ More 
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tired nor I think I’ve e’er been in all 
my born days. Is’t far to your house, 
Elizabeth—I’m welly fit to drop.” 

“But a mile and a bit,” replied 
the niece. ‘And I’ve brought the 
cart so as you needn’t walk. There’s 
the children in’t—I couldn’t leave 
*em at home, but they’ll be quiet as 
mice and not worry you. You’ve 
brought some luggage, I reckon ?” 

“Ay, there ’tis—carrier’s just 
lifting it down. You’re very kind to 
spare me the trouble of walking. And 
I trust as your husband’s well—you’d 
best tell me his name, for me to get 
used to it afore I meet him.” 

“* James—James Middleton, but 
Jem to his relations and friends,” 
said Elizabeth. “‘ He’d have come 
himself, but for helping neighbours to 
mow. Now, I'll just lead the mare 
to the mounting-block—you’ll get in 
easiest so. There’s some clean bags 
of straw my man set in for us to be 
comfortable on.” 

Aunt Sarah entered the cart stiffly 
and with some difficulty, and sat 
rigidly, looking with wide open eyes 
upon the country. “ The old wind- 
mill’s gone, as stood on Frith’s 
knoll,”’ she muttered. “And yonder’s 
a planting scalloped on the hillside ; 
*tweren’t there when I were a wench !” 

The children were introduced by 
name—Elizabeth, Jane, and Jem. 
Aunt Sarah nodded to each, scarce 
seeing the hearty faces. 

**And Baslow way the owd lead 
mine chimney stands just same as 
e’er—and nota house built in Bagdale!”’ 
She half rose. “And Chatsworth 
fountains a-playing, eh, dear God!” 

She sat down again, her lips pursed 
grotesquely ; a veil had come over 
her eyes now; she saw nothing, felt 
nothing but the harsh jolting of the 
springless cart. The children began 
to creep nearer; at last young Jem 
laid a hand upon her knee. Elizabeth, 
turning, laughed faintly. 
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“ AUNT SARAH SAT, WITH A SIGH OF EASE, ON THE CHINTZ-COVERED SETTLE.” 


“They do want to make friends,” 


she said. “I haven’t a doubt as 
they’ll be fond of you, Aunt. They’re 
good little souls—the best bairns in all 
the world!” 

But Aunt Sarah did not reply, and 
the disappointed mother gave her 
attention again to the young horse. 
But as they turned up the lane leading 
to Bents Lowe, she saw that Jem had 
pulled off one of the old lady’s gloves, 
and that her bony fingers had closed 


over his soft hand, and that, although 
the eyelids had fallen, big unwilling 
tears were forcing between the sparse 
grey lashes. 

“ He’s fretting you, Aunt, ”’ she said 
“Prythee, Jem, come to mother.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Aunt Sarah. 
“**Tisn’t the babby, lass, as troubles 
me. I ne’er had a child—I ne’er 
had ought to do wi’ ’em ; but I don’t 
hate ’em, for all that. Let him bide 
with me, so long as he’s content.” 
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At the gateway, the husband, 
who had left his work for half-an-hour, 
met them and swung the youngsters 
to the path. 

“You're kindly welcome, mum,” 
he said. “I’m glad to meet anybody 
as is connected wi’ my wife.” 

*“* And I’m glad I came,” responded 
Aunt Sarah faintly. ‘“‘ Happen I’ld 
have come before if I’d thought you’ld 
receive me in this fashion. But I’m 
obstinate and in years—worn-out as 
anyone can see—and I felt as I must 
see my own kin afore I go to the 
town.” 

Elizabeth had whispered something 
in her eldest child’s ear. The little 
one came from the house carrying a 
rush-bottomed chair, so that her 
great-aunt could alight in comfort. 
As she lowered herself to the ground, 
Jem laid a steadying hand upon her 
arm. 

‘““Why, you’re all o’ a tremble, 
mum,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t ha’ 
caught cowd in this weather, surely!” 

*“*°Tis a way I have,”’ said the old 
woman, trying to smile. ‘‘ Indeed, 
*tis something like the ague, as I’ve 
heard Lincolnshire folk suffer from. 
Something like, but to be sure none 
the same, seeing as my home’s atop 
o’ a hill.” 

Elizabeth went before them to the 
house. “T’ll take your arm, lad,” 
said Mrs. Bamford. ‘ You’ll wonder 
at me feeling weak; but years ha’ 
gone by since I had such a journey. 
Sakes, what a pratty garden! I 
dare swear as Elizabeth looks after the 
flowers—’twere so wi’ me when I were 
young. Sweet William and ladslove 
and Nancy-pretty and gardener’s 
garters!’’ She paused with a gasp ; 
her fingers tightened on his sleeve. 
**°Tis a spesm,”’ she added in a thin 
voice. “I’m given to ’em, particular 
after I’ve been shook up. There, I 
can manage now.” 

Indoors, the kettle which Elizabeth 
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had set on the hob before starting 
was singing lustily. Aunt Sarah sat 
with a sigh of ease on the chintz- 
covered settle. Her niece would hear 
no naysay, but lifted her feet up so 
that she might rest more comfortably. 
The hot tea was soon ready, and the 
old woman drank thirstily, a faint 
tinge of red coming to her cheeks. 
She talked all the while of old times, 
of the changes wrought since she was a 
lass, of the new system of farming 
which, she protested, is “no good, 
since ’tis all drawn fro’ books!” Of 
her own affairs she said nothing, 
though, after Jem had left them, 
Elizabeth gave her frequent oppor- 
tunities. And little Jem, who had 
taken a great fancy to her, snuggled 
beside her on the settle, and fell 
asleep an hour before his usual time. 

At eight o’clock she was more worn 
and tired than ever. She spoke of 
going bedward ; Elizabeth led her to 
a limewashed chamber with a sloping 
roof, where the bed was hung with 


‘white dimity on which was a design 


of redbreasts with swelling throats. 
The young woman asked if she might 
help her to undress ; but Aunt Sarah 
declined, smiling wanly. 

“I’ve done it all my life alone,” 
said she, “‘ and the time’s none come 
yet for another to serve me.” Then 
she caught Elizabeth’s arms, and 
looked narrowly into her face. 

**'You’re good to me, wench,” she 
whispered. “‘ You and Jem’s both 
good to me. I wish as I’d knowed 
you sooner. Now leave me; I’m 
fair longing to get atween the sheets. 
Nay, you can kiss me first—’tis 
vastly strange as I should want it.” 

Later, before Jem and his wife went 
upstairs, they spoke very kindly of 
gheir visitor. “I doubt she’s in 
trouble,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘ There’s 
a scared look in her eyes at times. 
Happen she’s poor, and proud wi’t.” 

Her husband put his hand over 
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hers. ‘“ If she’s so bad off,”’ he said, 
** then tell her fro’ me as she’s welcome 
to bide wi’ us as long as e’er it pleases 
her. Dang it, she’s not the sort as’ll 
give us much trouble. She may keep 
here and welcome till the end of her 
days, if so be as you’ld like it.” 

** T’ld like it well enow,” replied his 
wife ; ‘‘ but I doubt if she’ll agree to’t. 
Howe’er I can but ask her and see 
what she says. There’s the chamber 
she lies in now, ’tis no use at all. 
And the children—the little lad in 
particular—seem as free as if they’d 
knowed her all their life! ” 

They went to bed soon after candle- 
lighting time, and slept soundly till 
mornifig. But Aunt Sarah lay with her 
eyes upturned, her thin lips closely 
pressed together, all her strength sum- 
moned to repress any disturbing 
sound. And when Elizabeth, after 
milking-time, brought a tea-tray up- 
stairs, she pretended to have been fast 
asleep, and not to realise at first that 
she had wakened in a strange house. 


** Ay, I’ve rested as well as I usually 
do,” she said, in answer to her niece’s 


inquiries. ‘“I’ll get up soon; you'll 
none find me in the way, wench. 
I’m a-going to spend the whole day 
wi’ your little ones. “Twill be a 
strange experience—the first time in 
my life o’ doing it; but I mean to 
enjoy mysen. You can surely trust 
me wi’ em ?” 

“That can I,” said Elizabeth ; 
“‘ but you’re looking tired as e’er, and 
belike they'll be a trouble to you = 

“Trouble!”’ cried Aunt Sarah, 
** Ne’er a bit ! Why, I may as well tell 
you as I thought you’ld ha’ children, 
and so I brought the toys I used for to 
play wi’ when I were young. I’ve 
kept ’em all these years ; ’tis wonder- 
ful how things do come in useful.” 

When she appeared downstairs she 
carried a big Dutch doll in a green and 
black silk gown, a little horse covered 
with natural roan hide, and a wooden 





box full of cardboard figures of ladies 
and gentlemen, all dressed in the 
fashions of forty years ago; and, in 
the garden—the place an arbour of 
green hops—she called the children 
around her and made her presents 
solemnly, laying great stress upon 
their careful usage. Afterwards, 
as if infected with the happiness she 
had produced, she took them all into 
a field near by, and with deft fingers 
wove the browned rushes into a 
basket for the boy and quaint parasols 
for young Elizabeth and Jane. In 
short the whole day was full of 
delight ; she was sorry and excited 
when all were packed off to Blanket 
Fair. 

Later, her niece, whilst Jem smoked 
and worked in the garden, proposed 
that she should make her home at 
Bents Lowe. 

“I doubt you’ve been very lonely, 
Aunt,” she said; “but I’m glad in 
truth to have you. Why none stay 
here—you’ll be comfortable if ought 
Jem and me can do——”’ 

But Aunt Sarah shook her head 
almost querulously. “I’ve gotten to 
go to-morrow, willy-nilly,” she re- 
plied. ‘* And I’m none sure as I shall 
ha’ a home o’ my own any more. 
Nay, Liz, you mustn’t think me 
thankless ; but ’tis written as I ha’ 
to quit.” 

“You don’t mean as—as ’tis the 
Union you’re for?” said Elizabeth, 
with a little gasp. ‘Oh, Aunt, you 
can trust us to keep you out o’ that!’ 

Mrs. Bamford gave a wry little 
laugh. ‘“’Tis none the Union, wench. 
If *twere the Union, happen I’ld out 
wit. Ask me nought more—I’ll tell 
all there is to tell—when I’m gone 
fro’ you. And you may see your owd 
aunt again—’tis more nor I can say 
dor certain. You’ve been very kind, 
kinder nor I e’er thought you would 
be; but blood’s thicker nor water. 
Let’s talk o’ other matters—I’m 
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“ yOU'RE GOOD TO ME, WENCH,’ SHE WHISPERED, ‘AND JEM’S GOOD TO ME, TOO.’” 


feeling a’most ready for bed my- 
sen,” 

So Aunt Sarah preserved the secret 
of her destination until after good-bye 
was said. She insisted on departing 
early next day; Elizabeth and the 
children went with her in the cart to 
the station at Grindleford Bridge. 
She thrust an envelope intoher niece’s 
hand just before the train moved for 
its tedious journey through the long 
tunnel. 

“Read when 


you get home, 


niece,” she said, quietly. ‘“ And 
God bless you and your man and 
the bairns.” 

And this is what Aunt Sarah Bam- 
ford had written—‘‘ Dear Niece Eliza- 
beth, I have been suffering a long 
while from an ailment that took away 
my grandmother—your great-grand- 
mother that was. I spoke of it to 
none till twas very late, and now 
the doctors have sent me to the town. 
There, in the hospital, where I’m to 
have a room all to myself, they’re to 
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work on me. I know that ’twill be of ** And by my will, if so be I die, I’m 

no use—that they can do nought— to be buried in Milton churchyard, 

and so good-bye. along of my folk. And I thank 
“ But if I’m wrong, I’llcome to you you. 

again. Before I go to hospital, I shall “Your loving Aunt, 

settle all I’ve gotten on you and Jem, ““SARAH BAMFORD 

in trust for your young ones. And 

’tis not to be sneered at. And young ** P.S.—They will send word, so as 

Jem’s to have my farm when he has you may come and see me; but I’m 


growed up. booked.” 


GRANDMOTHER’S SONG 


BY SARAH J. COLE 


N those sweet days when I was young 
We’d no such fickle weather, 

The sun in an unclouded sky 
Shone, days and days together ; 

And when the winter’s frost came round, 
The pond securely freezing, 

Its breath might make our faces glow, 
But did not set us sneezing. 


No posy smells as those I bound, 
In childish rapture straying, 

There never falls such sparkling dew, 
As when I went a-maying, 

No games so glad as those that shook 
With mirth each ancient rafter — 

You sober-minded young ones now 
Scarce dream of such gay laughter. 


The world was not so busy then, 
We still had days of leisure, 
Men whistled at the plough, when work 
Was more than half a pleasure ; 
Alas, each lad now hates a tool, 
Each lass disdains her thimble, 
Since, sixty years an@ more ago, 
I was both young and nimble. 
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AMONG THE ORCADIANS 


By F. S. S. TERRY 


Iliustyated by Jean M. Rose 


E had decided on a holiday ; 
Ww and we had also decided on 

Scotland. 

My friend, who is energetic, 
was rather set upon Galloway, but I 
felt a yearning for something further 
away, more difficult and connected 
with a boat. 

“Why not Skye ?”’ I asked. 

‘** Why not the Orkneys at once ?” 
was the question put in derision. 

“Well,” I replied coolly, “ why 
not ?” 

The Energetic One took a few 
seconds to assimilate the idea and 
then said, brightly.—‘‘ All right! 
Let’s get the tickets.” 


We went as far as Aberdeen by train 
and picked up the Orkney boat at 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

At three the next morning I was 


awakened by the boat slowing down, 
and the steward calling out :— 

** All who are going off at Strom- 
ness get on deck.” 

With an occasional swish of the 
screw the boat was gently gliding 
along a land-locked bay. On our 
left rose the Ward Hill and the 
Head of Hoy, crowned with soft 
grey mist; on our right were stretches 
of low undulating hills of the main 
island, whilst in front, nestling at the 
foot of a long slope, lay Stromness, 
grey, dim, mysterious. There was no 
beach, the backs of the houses gave 
on the water, and many of them had a 
small yard with a landing stage and a 
moored boat. Not alight, not asound 
came from the town, and the steamer 
stole on silently, like a ghost in the 
early dawn. There was something 
weird and unreal in the grey dininess, 
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in the solemnity of the hills and in the 
hush of the sleeping town. As we 
neared the landing stage the light ot a 
solitary lamp shone redly through 
the mist, and we became conscious 
of a small group of silent people 
awaiting the arrival of the boat. 
There was little of the usual bustle 
of arrival. Passengers quickly 
crossed the gangway, joined their 
friends, and quietly disappeared in the 
greyness. 

We put ourselves in the care of 
a Boots from an hotel, where we 
were soon finishing our night’s rest. 

Later in the morning we went on a 
search for lodgings, which we found 
in a house a little way out of the town 
and up the slope, with a lovely view 
across the Bay. 

We found the town to consist of 
one narrow, winding street, nearly 
a mile in length. Footpaths there 


were none, the roadway being paved 
with square stones, a strip of rough 


cobbles running down the centre. 
The houses of rough grey stone 
are a delightful jumble of gables, 
some turned to the street and some 
facing sideways towards openings 
leading to the bay. On the in- 
land side of the street the line is 
broken every now and then by an 
alley, a narrow street, or a flight of 
steps leading up the slope behind the 
town, on which are dotted the more 
modern houses. 

Shopping in Stromness is a per- 
petual surprise and joy. The unex- 
pectedness of things is more Irish 
than Scotch. For instance, we bought 
cabbages at the butcher’s, bread at 
the grocer’s, and once we bought 
bacon at an ironmonger’s. As for 
fish—when the crier went round 
announcing the arrival of a boat 
at a certain landing, all Stromness 
turned out with dishes, basins, any- 
thing, and flocked down to the place. 
We joined the throng and bought a 
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dozen herrings for threepence, and 
then rushed to the nearest shop for 
paper to wrap them in, when we con- 
veyed our wet and fishy parcel home 
in triumph. 

One must remember this was in 
the month of August. The herring- 
fishing is in June, when Strom- 
ness is a very different place, being 
then full of noise and bustle from 
morning till night. The huts of 
the curers were now all deserted, 
and the fishing fleet had gone fur- 
ther south in pursuit of the shoals 
taking their annual- trip round the 
coast. 

One of our favourite walks was to 
the Black Craig. The first two miles 
was along a winding road, and the rest 
a steady climb up a sloping moor lead- 
ing to the top of the cliff, 363 feet 
above sea-level. To stand up here, 
and see nothing but the great waves 
of the Atlantic, which the west wind 
flings clear across from the shores 
of the New World upon the hoary 
headlands of the Old, gives a 
curious feeling of exhilaration, quite 
different from the product of the 
ordinary seaside place, in France, or 
Ireland, or Holland, just over the 
way. For a lazy person who con- 
siders it a deadly insult to be 
asked to climb a hill, this air of 
Orkney has a curious’ buoyant 
effect, and the 167 miles which 
we tramped on the island seemed a 
mere trifle. 

There is still a cottage remaining 
on this island which has the fire in 
the centre of the floor. The mis- 
tress of the house was standing at 
the door, and invited us _ cor- 
dially to enter. Indeed, she seemed 
so proud of her dwelling as to be 

quite oblivious to its discomfort. 
She informed us that she had been 
born there, and had lived all her 
life in the house, and as she was 
a remarkably good-looking woman, 
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we concluded that peat smoke evi- 
dently was not harmful. She wore 
the usual Orkney head-dress, a large 
kerchief—yellow silk in her case— 
folded cornerwise, put over the head, 
with ends crossed under the chin 
and knotted at the back to keep 
tightly in place the corners which 
hung down at the back of her head. 

Passing through a small entry, we 
came at once to the main room, 
and for the first few minutes we 
were almost blinded by the smoke. 
The floor was hard-beaten earth, and 
the only window was one pane of 
glass a foot square, inserted in the 


View or Stqomwese 


sloping roof. This supplied all the 
light there was, except a little which 
filtered through the hole where the 
smoke was intended to go out. I do 
not think the room was dirty, for 
our friend looked an energetic house- 
wife, but walls, rafters, shelves, 
furniture were covered with a fine 
powder and blackened through and 
through with years of peat smoke till 
everything was one universal dingy 
colour. Before we left we were 
offered milk, but remembering awful 
experience with some peaty butter, 
we declined the milk, only to find 
that we had let ourselves in for home- 
brewed beer. We had heard fear- 
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some tales of this beer, but the 
proffered hospitality was so kindly 
and sincere that it was impossible 
to refuse. But we were firm in 
restricting ourselves to one glass 
between us. The Energetic One 
was more than usually polite, and 
with a gracious gesture insisted 
that I should drink first of the 
thick, weird-looking mixture, so, 
lifting the glass boldly, I raised 
it aloft, and cried “‘ Here’s luck to 
the house!” and swigged off half 
of the draught, while the E.O. stood 
aghast. 

“Very nice indeed,” said I to our 


hostess, as I passed the glass to my 
friend. 

“It tastes better than it looked,” 
said my companion. 

We were relieved on getting outside 
to find that we could walk straight. 

Later in the month we attended 
the Stromness Annual Fair, which was 
held on a piece of common land at 
one end of the town. The people 
arrived in every known—and several 
hitherto unknown—sort of convey- 
ance, but the greater number came 
by boats from the other islands. It 
was a pretty sight to watch them 
sailing in with their curious mixed 
cargoes of people, sheep and calves 
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from Flotta and 
Ronaldsay, Swonna and _ bBurray, 
Graemsay and Hoy. Most of the folk 
were in their Sabbath best, and in- 
congruous enough they looked lead- 
ing a beast by a rope or driving a few 


and ‘“shelties ”’ 
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sheep in front of them. Presently 
we went up to the Fair, where bar- 
gaining for cattle, horses, and sheep 
was in full swing, to say nothing of 
the round-abouts, and shows and 
the cheap-Jack stalls. We were sur- 
prised to see some of the women 
wearing smart hats or _ bonnets 
while they minded their live-stock. 
Moreover, we presently saw a lady 
attirel in a neat grey tweed coat 
and skirt, wearing a picturesque 
black hat adorned with feathers and 
pink roses, while, with a rope round 
its neck, she led along a fine young 
calf. Asshe drew near and caught 
sight of us, she smiled in a pleased 
brisk fashion. I glanced at the E.O. 
and she also was smiling and 
nodding ; so, as it seemed the right 
thing to do, I, too, smiled—a doubt- 
ful {smile. Then the lady, as she 
passed, called. out, ‘Varra fine, 
th’ day,” and the E.O. briskly 
responced, “Lovely, isn’t it?” 
and I gasped in surprise, for the 
voic: was the voice of our hostess 
of the chimneyless cottage. Ever 
since I have been devoured by curio- 
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sity as to where the coat and skirt, 
and hat were kept when not in use. 
It was interesting trying to pick 
out the different types, the pure 
Orcadian, the pure Scot, and the 
blend, for Orcadians are_ not 
Scotch. Soon after our arrival I 
was speaking to a tall, handsome 
woman on this subject. She drew 
herself up, and, with a decided 
touch of hauteur, answered, “ Of 
course we belong to Scotland, but 
we are not Scotch, we are Scan- 
dinavian.” After 500 years they 
seem to resent still having formed 
a part of Princess Margaret’s dowry. 
The pure Orcadian is tall and dark, 
with beautiful straight features and 
a Norse reserve about him; while 
his brither Scot is mostly fairer, 
more “ pawky ”’and vivacious. 
Amongst our many pleasant re- 
collections is that of a visit we paid to 
Dounby. We were to go by coach,and 
being inexperienced, we arrived at the 
starting place some ten minutes or so 
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before the hour at which it was sup- 
posed to leave. But there was no 
esign of a coach. The oaly thing on 
wheels was a rather ramshackle old 
brake standing in a square piece of 
ground off the road, with its shafts 
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raised as if in appeal to heaven against 
its present forlorn and mud-stained 
condition. After waiting for half 


an hour a man arrived with a 
pair of horses, and then we learned 
that this indeed was the Dounby 
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coach. It would have been more 
comfortable if our feet had not been 
so entangled with various impedi- 
menta, such as a can of kerosene, 
a packet of highly-dried and odori- 
ferous fish, an old soap box contain- 
ing parcels of groceries, some harness, 
a horse rug, a great coat of the 
driver’s, a roll of oilcloth, a new 
whip, some brown-paper parcels, a 
sack of potatoes, and many other 
such-like things. But a cheerful will- 
ingness to make the best of life 
can accomplish much, and by the 
time the passengers had assembled 
and helped the driver to stow away 
the more manageable articles, we 
were more amused than embarrassed. 

The next day we drove to Birsay. 
The road wound through miles of 
wild moorland with the usual low 
hills in the distance, while every 
now and again we came upon some 
sapphire loch set like a gleaming 
jewel in the green, gold and purple 
moor. 

Arrived at Birsay we rambled 
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about the cliffs and shore till it was 
time for tea, which we got at a 
small farmhouse, it being also the 
post-office, and interesting from the 
fact of having been leased by the 
same family for 500 years. 

It was with reluctance we turned 
our backs on the Barony of Birsay, 
and drove back to Dounby in the 
moonlight. This day will always re- 
main enshrined as a golden memory. 

About five miles from Stromness, 
near the edge of the loch, are the 
interesting stones of Stenness, evi- 
dently the remains of some Druidical 
circle. One wonders how they were 
got there, and how they were set up, 
and if they could speak, what tales 
of human sacrifice they might tell, 
possibly in connection with Maeshcwe, 
the great sepulchral mound not far 
off. 

One morning we started by the 
mail boat to go round to Scapa, and 
from thence, for the sum of sixpence 
each, we drove on a “ machine ”’ to 
Kirkwall, the capital town. The 
streets are quaint, the harbour 
moderately picturesque, and the 
Cathedral, dedicated to St. Magnus, 
is architecturally interesting. It 
dates from the eleventh century, 
though the west end is much later. 


It is built of old red sandstone. 
Unfortunately, however, Puritanism 
has swept the inside bare of everything 
of interest. The E.O. insisted on 
climbing the tower to see the view, 
I meekly following up a cork-screw 
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stair with a rope to hold on by. 


Feeling bound to do the sights, we 
also hunted out the Market Cross, 
set up by Bishop Graham in 1621, 
and the beautiful ruins of the palace, 
built by Earl Patrick in 1600. 


Tue Frecca Boar = 
We returned to Stromness by 
coach, and were able to stop on 
the road to visit Maeshowe. Led 
by a guide carrying candles, we 
entered a low, narrow passage, 
from which we emerged into the 
chamber itself. This is square in 
shape, the walls being covered with 
runes and strange pictures of bird 
and beast. Along the sides are 
niches or shelves, where formerly 
the dead were laid. The history of 
Maeshowe. is unknown, but it was 
desecrated by Norsemen about the 
year I100. 

One long walk was undertaken to 
see North Gaulton Castle, one of the 
famous “stacks.” Two friends we 
had made volunteered to guide us, 
and we started soon after four 
o’clock in the afternoon. By six 
we were out of sight of any- 
thing which could betoken the pre- 
sence ofman. As far as the eye could 
see, we four—and the dog—had te 
world to curselves. Behind and 
before us, swelling undulating 
m or, While on our left was the 
mighty Atlantic. The walking was 
by no means easy, being mostly over 
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heather and rough grass, with here 
and there a stretch of peat bog, then 
again more heather, then a “ geoch,”’ 
or glen, which we had to cross_ s test 
we could. The cliffs at this part are 
tremendous, and go sheer down into 
waters which are kept for ever raging 
and foaming by the masses of jagged 
rock which have fallen away from 
the cliff leaving the stack rising from 
the sea in solitary and awful grandeur. 
Lying down we wriggled ourselves 
along as near to the edge as we dared, 
and gazed in awed silence on the 
furious turmoil below. Our guides 
had some difficulty in getting us away 
from the fearful fascination of the 
scene, and it was only when the 
fading light was pointed out to us, 
and the difficulty of crossing the 
moor in the dark, that we consented 
to turn towards home. We got back 
to Stromness after nine o’clock, weary 
and footsore, but very glad that we 
had not missed seeing North Gaulton. 

Of course there was much that 
we did miss; beautiful bays, giant 
cliffs, smiling lochs, and _ purple 
moors, things historical such as Picts 
houses, and geological as Hugh 
Miller’s Asterolepis. But we did not 


go to Orkney with the intention of 
éxhausting it, we went to enjoy our- 
selves physically and mentally, and 
we did it thoroughly during the whole 
of the six weeks we spent among the 
Orcadians. 
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“ ELIZABETH,” THE CAUSE OF THE TROUBLE. 


BY 


By MARGARET 


Illustrated by John Cecil 


SOUVENIR POST CARD 


BUSBEE SHIPP 


Clay 


Elizabeth Benbury—enough like her somewhat apoplectic father to declare hotly that she will 
not write a letter to Mr. Richard Walton while she is abroad ; enough like her somewhat Puritanical 
mother to feel that she cannot break a vow even when the matter of his dancing twice with the pretty 
heiress has been proved an accident ; enough like her somewhat changeful self to mitigate the severity 
of her sentence by promising at the very last ; ‘‘ But I'll send you a postal from every place I go.” 


OSTAL I. portrays a_ vari- 
coloured ship ploughing its 
way through  ultramarine 
waves, beneath which is scrib- 

bled uncertainly : 

““T wish I were the heroine of a 
magazine story. She is the only 
girl I know who wouldn’t be ill with 
this combined roll, pitch and ragtime. 
Your great red roses are sweet.” 

Kitty, glancing over the card when 
sent to mail it, is shocked at her 
sister’s omissions, and adds: ‘“‘ And 
so are your champagne, your books, 
and your fruit.” 

iI. Bordered with naval flags of 


Great Britain and the United States : 

‘““A line to let you know I’m on 
deck and enjoying it. With two 
rugs, a long coat and furs, I keep 
from freezing these June days. Are 
you managing it in New York with 
less difficulty ? There’s an iceberg on 
the horizon—a wonderful, glittering 
thing, which Kitty declares looks 
incomplete, because pictures of ice- 
bergs always have a polar bear with 
his paw on a freshly killed seal.” 

III. St. Mungo’s Well, in crypt of 
Glasgow Cathedral, bears small con- 
nection to what follows : 

“We landed about an hour ago, 
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have only had time tor tunch. At 
that meal the waiter inquired: 
‘Stilton or Cheddar?’ Even his 
gravity was upset when Kitty an- 
swered innocently: ‘Some yellow 
cheese, please.’ ” 

IV. Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond. 
A sheet of blue water encircled by 
mountains rose-purple with bell 
heather. Only space for date. 

V. Stronachlacher. A picture of 
Ellen’s Isle. Date. 

Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss 
Benbury : 

*“* Please choose postals with small 
pictures. Walton.” 

‘“* What a waste of money !”” com- 
ments Kitty. 

““ Not at all,’ explodes the colonel. 
** I would have cabled to Himalaya to 
beg an extra word from your mother !” 

Betty says nothing, but rumples 
her father’s hair in a way he likes. 

VI. Coaching in the Trossachs, 
coachman in red livery reining in four 
prancing steeds. 

** When I was a little girl I learned 
from my ‘ Second Reader ’ : 

“*The tall, pink fox-glove bowed 
its head, 

The violet nodded and went to 

wee. . 

“When I saw for the first time 
to-day the graceful pink flower, a 
baby breeze rippled by and ‘ bowed 
its head,’ a greeting and a memory.” 

Extract of seventh page of letter 
from R. G. Walton to Miss Elizabeth 
Benbury : 

“Your postal made me think of 
the day we drove to the Arden 
meadows for golden-rod. And when 
we reached the fields you said: ‘* Oh, 
look at all those gold heads bobbing 
in the sunshine! I can’t choose 
which to decapitate.’ So we came 
home empty-handed, do you remem- 
ber, dearest ? Don’t pucker your 
brow at the word—you are, you know, 
and it behoves me to speak with 
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the strict accuracy you advocate, 
sweetheart. If my pen hasn’t slipped 
again! This ink-well must be the 
original one where truth lies buried.” 

VII. Callander, from the crags. 

“* The quaintest little Scotch village! 
I’ve fallen in love with the clean, 
white cottages, the monkey-puzzle 
trees, the pansies, the small lads in 
tartans, the scones and Craigroylston 
pudding! Kitty remains magnifi- 
cently loyal. When I. became en- 
thusiastic over a waterfall this after- 
noon, she declared: ‘ American falls 
are slanted better.’ ” 

VIII. The Castle at Edinburgh, 
built on the rock it fittingly crowns. 

** At the castle this morning Kitty 
called to Dad: ‘I’ve found a horse- 
shoe for luck. It’s so small it must 
have belonged to a Scotch donkey.’ 
‘Maybe it did,’ said our guide. 
‘It coom frae the heel of a soldier’s 
boot, miss.’ ”’ 

IX. The ’Prentice Pillar in Roslin 
Chapel. 

‘““A friend we made on shipboard 
brought me out here in his motor-car, 
and we’ve had a charming morning 
at this little jewel of a chapel and the 
castle near by.” 

X. Swanson, picture of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s home, writing 
crossed. 

“We had such difficulty in finding 
this place. Kitty and I spent an 
afternoon at the terminus of the car 
line in this direction, asking all the 
passers-by, ‘Where is Stevenson’s 
house?’ They gazed round in a 
puzzled way as if they thought he was 
some friend with whom we were 
going to take tea. Kitty explained 
in words of one syllable: ‘ He’s dead 
and he wrote books.’ The friend of 
whom I wrote brought me here in his 
motor to-day.” 

Extract from first and only page of 
letter from Mr. Walton : 

“You said the summer was to be 
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devoted to Kitty’s education, when I 
asked if I might cross with you and 
try to contribute to your pleasure. 
I hope your chance acquaintance, who 
seems to be nameless, has a reliable 
chauffeur.” 

A postal is but a limited medium 
to sooth ruffled annoyance. Eliza- 
beth deliberates and sends: 

XI. The Douglas Room, at Stirling 
Castle. 

““We’ve gone back to Stirling— 
delightful dank dun- 
geons, bear-baiting 
pit, portcullis, be- 
heading block, and 
all the essentials of 
a spinal thrill. The 
ship-friend was 
nameless because I 
couldn’t remember 
whether he spelled 
it Johnson or John- 
ston. He wished to 
bring me here by 
motor, but I pre- 
ferred to come by 
train—though you 
know’ it makes my 
head ache.” 

Extract from 
ninth page of letter 
from Mr. Walton to 
Miss Benbury. 

“T’ve loved you 
more than _ ever, 
though that sounds 
like an absurd ex- 
aggeration, since you overlooked 
my flare of jealousy over Johnson- 
Johnston. But, with the ocean 
between us, I am a fool, and jealous 
of everybody that can look at you 
when I can’t, and of the very sun 
itself. As for the wind that dares 
to touch your cheek, I can’t trust 
myself to think of it!” 

XII. Melrose Abbey, a section of the 
interior which presents a most singular 
appearance because of Betty’s en- 
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deavour to outline the columns and 
not to hide them by her writing. The 
architecture of the Abbey may be 
*“decorated Gothic,” but Betty’s 
hieroglyphics are distinctly “ per- 
pendicular.”’ 

“Kitty bubbled with quotations 
from ‘The Last Minstrel,’ Dad 
delighted in the spirit which made 
them carve the homely kale on their 
columns and prove its beauty. No- 
thing impressed me so much as a face 
on the outer wall, no 
bigger than your fist 
—a girl’s laughing 
face, the hair wind- 
blown, the lips 
parted; statues of 
prophets, priests, 
and kings had alike 
tumbled into decay, 
while her youth had 
defied the centuries.” 

After spending 
half an hour in 
deciphering, Walton 
cables : 

“Disregard _pic- 
tures, write across. 
Walton.” 

MissBenbury 
smiles at his peremp- 
toriness and sends: 

XIII. Carlisle 
Cathedral by moon- 
light. Cathedral 
dimly outlined on 
dark card and 
closely overwritten with black ink, 
but the text thereof no man knoweth, 
for neither love and patience, nor 
vexation and impatience, could de- 
cipher one word ! 

XIV. Abbotsford. 
Walter Scott. 

“I’m so humiliated! Since we’ve 
been in Scotland I’ve seen dozens of 
places where Scott’s characters lived 
or died or escaped from, and I struggle 
to turn the conversation to ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 


Portrait of Sir 
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because it’s the only one I’ve read. 
I heard a bright woman describe 
North Carolina as a place ‘ where 
people keep the Ten Commandments 
and read Scott’s novels.’ I must 
spend a winter there.”’ 

XV. Chester. Front 
Providence House. 

“It’s pouring. Dad and I have 
comfortably finished a ten o’clock 
breakfast (whitings fried with their 
tails in their mouths like the song in 
‘ Alice’). Kitty donned her water- 
proof at seven, sped around the wall, 
ascended the towers, went through the 
cathedral, and is now shopping in the 
quaint two-story street. We are 
apprehensively awaiting her return.” 

XVI. Sent from: Warwick. <A 
picture of the ruins of Kenilworth, 
over which Walton chuckles, because 
it bears only the underscored line : 

‘“* Poor, dear Amy Robsart.” 

At Stratford -on- Avon Elizabeth 
the following postals: 


of God’s 


passes by 
Shakespeare’s house, memorial, desk, 


bust, portrait, church in which 
buried, inscription on tomb, room 
in which born, Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage—by summer, by winter, in 
colours, etc., etc., and chooses : 

XVII. The Harvard House—a 
subtle flattery any loyal alumnus 
would appreciate. 

‘** Did you know the house of John 
Harvard’s mother is at Stratford ? ” 

That is all, but Walton finds an 
underlying significance in the innocent 
query. “ Harvard” has been a con- 
traband subject since the football de- 
feat in the autumn. Her crimson roses 
nodding defiance to the Yale violets 
of the Morrell girls, Elizabeth had left 
the grounds with her pretty head 
held high, commanding Walton in a 
fierce little whisper : 

‘**Don’t dare look so crestfallen. 
Look as if you know Harvard will win 
next year!” 

But in the carriage she had cried 
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against his arm, buried her face against 
that lucky coat sleeve—and because 
he mistook it for the psychological 
moment and began to tell her how 
much he adored her—why, she with- 
drew into the farthest corner of the 
seat and conversed all the rest of the 
way with the frozen sweetness which 
in friendlier moments they had 
termed her “ peach ice-cream voice.” 
Ever since then the mention of 
Harvard would cause the roses in 
Elizabeth’s cheeks to deepen as if they 
recalled their unwonted contact with 
a masculine coat, and she would pro- 
ceed to snub Mr. Walton. 

So in great elation he urges : 

“*T have framed the Harvard House, 
but I yearn to hear you describe it. 
The plans for my sky-scraper are 
about done, and I can get off for 
three weeks towards the last of the 
month. It occurs to me you will be 
returning about that time, and I wish 
to run over, have some days with you 
in England and return on the same 
steamer. If you knew what a wretch- 
edly lonely, deserted place the United 
States is—a barren waste, void, 
absolutely depopulated—why, I think 
you would say yes. Do you?” 

This crosses en route with the mail 
steamer which brings him : 

XVIII. London. The Old Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern. - 

“He spells it Johnson, no “t.” 
Kitty and I ran across our ship-friend 
here. He confided that his name was 
also. Samuel, and insisted that we 
should have ale and toasted cheese 
with him. He sat where Dr. Johnson 
used to do, and played the host with a 
gracious air of ‘Can I not take mine 
ease in mine own inn?’ ” 

Walton’s letter is handed Elizabeth 
pst as she is leaving for a day at 
Sevenoaks. At the first stationer’s 
she requests a souvenir postal. 

“Oh, any of them will do!” is 
her impatient exclamation when the 








clerk lifts out a tray full. -“‘ I haven’t 
seen anything here yet.” 

(Afterwards he told it as a typical 
bit of touristism—buying a postal 
before one had seen what it repre- 
sented.) 

It is so difficult to tell him on a 
postal! She writes “come,” but it 
sounds too bald, and she tears it up 
and scribbles a line quickly. 

XIX. Picture of the oldest oak in 
England, on estate of Sir Lionel 
Sackville-West at 
Sevenoaks. 

“For you to 
come over here 
for a week will 
seem absurd to 
everybody — but 
Betty.” 

Never _ before 
had she signed the 
narre by which he 
had said he called 
her in his heart, 
the little name 
she had declared 
she “kept for 
those who loved 
her best.” 

Cable from R. 
G. Walton to Miss 
Benbury. 

“* Had reserved 
state room but 


cancelled on Te- COLONEL BENBURY, WHOSE ERECT BEARING AND 
IMPERIOUS MANNER GIVE NO CLUE TO THE FACT THAT HE 


ceipt of postal. IS AS CLAY IN THE H4NDS OF HIS ELDES® DAUGHTER. 


Walton.” 

How can she _ guess that one 
corner of the card had been broken 
off in the mail, taking with it 
the words “‘ But Betty,” and leaving 
it the coldest and curtest of mes- 
sages ? 

“Tf he didn’t see that I told him to 
come, he is too obtuse to waste 
regrets on,” she tells herself vehe- 
mently. She determines to disregard 
him utterly and for ever, but her 
tyrannical conscience flaunts her pro- 
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mise to send him a postal from every 
place. 

“Very well. There shall be no 
more places,”’ she decides. 

But she is reckoning without Kitty. 
Silent submissiveness is not that 
young woman’s speciality. 

Miss Kitty Benbury to Mr. R. G. 
Walton, minus punctuation and plus 
due postage. 

** Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
“* DEAR Mr. WALTON,— 

“I don’t know 
what you are do- 
ing but I know 
you are ruining 
my trip if you 
don’t stopit. We 
had been here a 
week and I had 
seen everything 
in London worth 
seeing though 
some people say 
it takes them 
years, and when 
I said the time 
was getting short 
and I had to go to 


York, Durham, 
Wells, Cambridge, 
Oxford, Ilfra- 
combe, Clovelly, 
the Lake District 
and a great many 
other places, 
Father groaned 
and said he was never going to enter 
another cathedral or abbey unless they 
insisted on burying him in Westmin- 
ster, and Betty rumpled his hair and 
said, ‘Daddy, suppose we stay here the 
rest of the time ? We’re delightfully 
situated, and London is inexhaus- 
tible.’ And Father said, ‘that will 
be the very thing,’ and I said, 
‘I can’t understand how you could 
ever have commanded a regiment 
in the war because you let Betty 
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walk right over you, and Father 
said, ‘ Kitty, go to bed,’ as if I were a 
baby. Betty knew it was her fault 
because she went out and bought me 
butterscotch and toffee. Then Betty 
said if I wanted to go to the cathedrals 
she would arrange for me to go with 
Mrs. Adair and Helen, and she did, 
and I had a lovely time and I have 
learned all about all the different 
kinds of architecture and as you are 
one I will be glad to help you any time 
you are planning a | } 
church for I know / ‘ 
exactly how clear- 

stories and trifo- { 

riums look. I got | 

back to London to- * 

day and to-morrow : 

father and I |are 


going to Windsor. 
and Stoke Pogis, but 
Betty won’t go. She 
hasn’t been out of { 
London all this week % 


I’ve been gone and * 
I never saw her so 
quiet and her eyes 
looking like she’s 
trying not to cry. 
And I know it’s 
something about 
you because once 
when I asked her 
why she was send- 
ing you a_ postal 
when I had seen her 
direct one to you 
the day before, she said she’d pro- 
mised to send you one from every 
place, and I guess you’ve made her 
mad and she won’t go to new places 
because she don’t want to send you 
postals. So please cable her at once 
that you let her off, because it isn’t 
half as much fun to go to places when 
Betty doesn’t, though she is no help 
in a historical way, in fact she is very 
ignorant. She said she was always 
glad to go to places where Charles the 


“KITTY,” WHO IS SPENDING THE SUMMER IN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND TO BROADEN HER HORIZON 
“THOUGH IT’S A LOT BROADER NOW THAN ANY 
OTHER GIRL AT MISS ASHE’S.” 
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First or Mary Queen of Scots had been 
because she was perfectly sure their 
heads had been cut off and most of 
her other recollections were so hazy. 
So I can’t see that you would be any 
better off for Betty’s postals in your 
collection, for they have probably 
been full of historical errors. I wish 
she had given them to me to look 
over. Hurry and send your cable 
and oblige. 
“Yours truly, 

“KATHARINE SUM- 

MERS BENBURY.”’ 

Cable from Mr. 
Walton to Miss Ben- 
bury : 

“* Mistake 
where. Coming to 
rectify. Sail to- 

. morrow Cunard. 
+ Walton.” 

To Mr. R. G. Wal- 
ton, care ss. Cam- 
pagnia, Liverpool. 

XX. Taken at 
Ambleside, by an 
itinerant photogra- 
pher whose tent 
bore the placard, 
“* Picture post-cards 
taken and finished 
while you wait.” 
He had chanced to 
catch an excellent 
likeness of Betty— 
the saucy chin, the 
mischievous mouth, 
the childlike eyes innocent and eager. 

The picture is labelled in this 
fashion : “‘ The most impatient person 
in England.” 

But the cab driver who rushes the 
young American to the train is of 
another opinion. And Walton differs 
with her too, as oblivious to the fresh, 
clean landscape (which seems to him 
only so many diminishing miles be- 
tween himself and Betty) he gazes 
at the last and dearest of the postals. 


some- 
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Tilustrated by C. H. Stafford 


Club, and those of the members 

who had been entertaining at 

dinner were drifting with their 
friends into the smoking-room, where 
the tropical heat of a huge fire atoned 
for the murky chill of a London 
winter fog. 

Captain 
Yardley, new- 
ly home from 
drilling _nig- 
gers on the 
West Coast of 
Africa, stop- 
ped on_ his 
way to the 
fireplace and, 
nodding care- 
lessly to one of 
two men, 
looked in- 
tently, with a 
dawning smile 
of recognition, 
at the other. 

“T can’t 
put a name to 
you, sir,” he —. 
said, “the 2a 
coast plays 
the deuce with 
one’s memory, 
but we have 
met before, I 
am sure.” 

“This is Brown,” interposed the 
first man, Harding Reid of the Indian 
Civil. ‘‘ We chummed up on board 
ship, and as he doesn’t know his 
London yet, I’m showing him round 
a bit.” 

** Brown 


[" was a guest night at the Deodar 


” 


,’ said Yardley reflectively. 


‘** Let me see—Brown of where ? ” 
Copyright by Beatrice Heron-Mazwell in the United States of America, 1906. 


“* THE COAST PLAYS THE DEUCE WITH ONE'S MEMORY. ”” 


“Of nowhere,” answered Brown 
himself. ‘I’m a rolling stone.” 

He had the stamp of the traveller 
on his bronzed way-worn face and 
spare figure; it showed in the un- 
shaven chin and throat, in the keen- 
ness of the watchful eyes, in the slight 

forward stoop 

of the shoul- 
ders, the long 
stride, and 

a certain un- 

convention- 

ality of dress 
and address 
that indicated 
habitude with 
~ people and 
customs of all 
climes. 
“weet ..s 
pleasant night 
to be out,” 
said Yardley, 
as he dropped 
into a_ chair 
beside them. 
“I was nearly 
lost on the 
way here — 
couldn’t get 
my bearings in 
the fog at all.” 
“Better 
than being 
lost in the 
bush,” said Brown. “Fog gets clear 
in time, but the bush gets thicker.” 

** You have tried it ? ” queried Reid 
encouragingly, for travellers’ tales 
were a feature of guest’s nights at the 
Club. 

“* | have tried most things,” 
evasive answer. 


was the 
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Brown of Nowhere had a trick of 
silence when personal questions were 
asked, that was like shutting a door 
between himself and his companions ; 
put, left alone, he would sometimes 
break into a discourse that was really 
thinking aloud and suggested spaces 
of loneliness in his life. 

Intimate as they had become on 
the homeward voyage, Reid had never 
succeeded in docketing him; the 
want of a label adding to the interest 
that the queer, quiet man aroused. 

The silence lasted for some minutes, 
during which Captain Yardley tried 
to capture a remembrance that just 
eluded him. ‘“ Where and when 
had he noticed a certain gesture of 
the hand, that had accompanied 
Brown’s last remark? How was it 
that the intonation of this stranger’s 
voice was familiar to him ? ” 

The arrival of two members with 
a vivid account of the fog and its 
flangers made the conversation general 
and no one noticed exactly when 
Brown took the lead, and, quite 
unconsciously, commanded the atten- 
tion of everyone. 

He seemed to be soliloquising, and 
Reid, who had learnt this habit, made 
a signal to Yardley to listen, for his 
experience of Brown was that he 
could be very interesting when he 
chose. 

“* When a man joins the submerged 
tenth,” Brown was saying slowly, 
“it is very often against his will ; 
but I have known some who deliber- 
ately chose it. I knew a man—knew 
him well—in fact I lived with him 
beyond there,” his gesture indicated a 
vague horizon—‘ who lost himself 
of his own free will—simply lapsed 
and left his place vacant. He had a 
curious history ; I daresay a psycholo- 
gist would see a lot in it.” 

“What made him lapse?” ven- 
tured Reid after a pause. 

** He didn’t know himself. He had 


a roving ancestor far back, but his 
father was a contented citizen, going 
to office every morning, returning 
home every evening, and a month’s 
holiday to some health resort once a 
year. A man who had steadily built 
up the business foundations of the 
House he represented, until it stood 
as firm as a rock, and gave him an 
income worth having. The only inci- 
dent that had ever varied his career 
was a slip on the pavement one day 
on his way to work. The fall made 
him unconscious, and he was taken 
toa hospital. No one recognised him, 
and it took twenty-four hours before 
he was identified by his wife. That 
gave him a shock; it seemed so 
irregular. Afterwards, for the rest of 
his life, he had an identity card sewn 
in all his garments, but he died 
quietly in his bed without any further 
mishap. And his son—my friend— 
succeeded to the head partnership in 
his place. Well, my friend led exactly 
the same life as his father, and though 
nothing unusual ever happened to 
him, he followed his father’s ex- 
ample and had identity cards sewn 
to everything he wore. He wasn’t 
a nervous man—so he said—but he 
had a sort of uncomfortable feeling 
that it wouldn’t be pleasant to get 
mislaid, and for no one to know who 
he was. Besides, it pleased his wife.” 

It was at this point that Brown 
suddenly trailed off and sank into 
reverie. 

The other men looked inquiringly at 
Reid ; for the story had got hold of 
them and they wanted to know the 
end of it. 

“Your friend was married then ? ” 
suggested Reid. 

Brown knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, and leaned his head on his 
hand. 

““He married—in the ordinary 
course of things—and his wife was 
of the same pattern as himself; a 
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commonplace, ordinary person with 
no i’eas outside the range of their 
daily life. My friend had no feelings 
of discontent, but he became conscious 
of a sort of restlessness, as if he were 
waiting for something that was bound 
to come. It made him more careful 
than usual over his accounts—putting 
his affairs in order and so on; and 
it made him a little more attentive to 
any details con- 
rected with his 
wife, so that she 
diverged so far 
from her usual 
im passiveness 
one day as to 
say that she 


didn’t know 
what she should 
do without him, 
and she couldn’t 
understand 
widows who had 
got on with their 


first husbands 
ever taking a 
second one. One 
morning, when 
my friend went 
to his office, he 
looked over a 
list of outstand- 
ing debts. There 
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way down the street, and then con- 
tinued his walk. 

“From that moment he disappeared, 
as absolutely as though he had fitted 
on a pair of invisible wings and soared 
up into the clouds. The ticket col- 
lector could not remember whether he 
had seen him pass the barrier that 
particular evening or not; and no 
one saw him enter or leave the train. 

He had only one 
station to travel, 
and then a few 
yards to his own 
house. But 
though _ detec- 
tives were put 
on for a year 
they never dis- 
covered the 
slightest clue ; 
and after a 
reasonable inter- 
val his death 
was allowed 
legally.” 

Again Brown 
trailed off into 
silence, and this 
time Captain 
Yardley said 
quietly: “TI re- 
member the case. 
I happened to be 





were some heavy 
items, long over- 
due, from other 
firms; and he 
decided to call 
on the principals 
and collect the debts himself. The 
prospect of outdoor work attracted 
him more than a long day at his 
writing desk. It was just closing time 
when he returned to the office ; so he 
merely looked in to say he was going 
home, and then walked down the 
street to the station, about a hundred 
yards off. He stopped and said a 
few words to an acquaintance half- 


“*NO INQUIRIES WERE MADE FOR A CLEAN-SHAVEN 
MAN WHO WAS ALMOST BLIND,’” 


one of the 
debtors to the 
firm at the time 
—it was a debt of 
my father’s—and 
Mr. Vansittart 
called and collected it. T had never 
seen him before, and I noticed nothing 
unusual about him, so my evidence 
was of no value. I should like to meet 
Vansittart again, and hear the sequel.” 

Brown was still lookiag impassively 
at the floor. ‘“‘ You never will see 
him again,” he said. “I’m the only 
man who can tell you how his life 
ended. He had no secrets from me— 
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we shared everything—he and I out 
there.””’ He made the same gesture. 

** Will you tell us about it ?”’ asked 
Yardley, slowly, ‘‘if we all promise 
to treat it as a confidence ? ”’ 

Brown assented, and the promise 
was given. 

“ He got ill,” Brown went on, “ and 
the fever of travel left him—for the 
time. A sort of 
homesickness 
came over him. 
He went back to 
his own district, 
and for the first 
time he realised, 
when he saw his 
old home, that 
he might have 
spoilt his wife’s 
life. If that was 
so he decided 
that he would 
return to _ her. 
Well, he made 
inquiries and he 
learnt that she 
was married 
again to the man 
who had been 
his junior, and 
was now senior 
partner of the 
Vansittart firm. 
Her life was go- 
ing on in the 
same groove as 
before, and was 
likely to con- 
tinue so, unless 
an earthquake 
came along—or her first husband. 

“ Vansittart took his freedom again 
with an easy conscience, and a few 
weeks later was wounded in a scrap 
with some half-breeds—Eurasians of 
sorts—out in the Straits Settlements. 
He came back one evening—we were 
living together on a plantation we had 
started—and said he was done for. 


“THE LADY... 


ADVANCED W:iTH A SMILE OF RECOGNITION.” 
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I think the kris was a poisoned one. 
Anyhow his grave is there, at the foot 
of a sago palm, with the initials 
E.V., Ernie Vansittart, carved on a 
board. He didn’t mind dying at all ; 
he said he would rather sleep there 
for ever out in the open, than be 
cooped up in a city, and call it 
life.” 

There was a 
long silence, and 
then someone 
asked: ‘‘ How 
did he manage 
to disappear that 
day so success- 
fully?” 

“He put on a 
pair of blue spec- 
tacles, walked 
into the booking- 
office, took a 
ticket for the 
Dock station, 
shaved in the 
train, and was 
on the sea by 
the time the hue 
and cry was after 
him. It was easy 
enough ; no in- 
quiries were 
made for a clean 
shaven man who 
was almost 
blind.” 

It was at this 
moment that 
Captain Yardley 
sprang to his 
feet with an 
involuntary exclamation. 

“By Jove!” he said. “I knew 
I had seen you before—you are Ernie 
Vansittart ! ” 

« Brown of Nowhere neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“Man!” said Yardley. ‘ Do 
you know your wife is a widow ?” 

There was not a smile at this 
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anomalous statement, for the tension 
was too great; every eye was concen- 
trated on Brown, who stared straight 
before him. 

“Not only that,” continued Yardley 
with increasing emphasis, “ but she 
told my sister recently that she had 
had a feeling once that you were not 
dead, and had only gone off because 
you were sick of a monotonous life. 
She said she was sick of it too; she 
had just realised that she had been 
wedged in a groove all these years, 
and now she wanted to get out of it. 
She never mentioned her second 
husband ; but she said if a miracle 
could bring you back, she would 
beg you to take her away from the 
groove and wander all over the 
world with her, so that before her 
time came to die she should feel 
she had lived.” 

Brown, still staring into space, got 
up leisurely from his chair and emptied 
his pipe. ‘“‘ Where is she ? ”’ he said. 

“* She is there—at home—the same 
old house,” answered Yardley ; “‘ you 
could catch the midnight train if you 
looked sharp, and be there by break- 
fast time to-morrow.” 

Brown glanced round at them all 
with a comprehensive nod. ‘“* Good- 
night, gentlemen,” he said; “ thanks 
for a very pleasant evening.” Then 
he stretched his hand out to Reid. 
“So long,” he added. “Tl look 
yo. up in India some day.” Anda 
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moment later he had drifted out from 
the Deodar, and the fog had swallowed 
him up. 

While for an hour or two longer the 
men sat on at the Club discussing 
what he would, or would not do. 


* * * * 


It was some months later that 
Captain Yardley, at a railway station, 
saw two familiar faces and went 
towards them. The lady left her 
companion’s side and advanced with 
a smile of recognition. 

** Well, Mrs. Vansittart,”’ said Yard- 
ley, “‘I see you have your first hus- 
band back again. I congratulate you. 
No wonder you look well and happy.” 

She flushed with surprise, touched 
with amusement. “‘ That is my third 
husband,” she said, “and I am 
happier than I have ever been in my 
life before. He knew Ernie—they 
were friends abroad together—and 
brought me his last messages.”’ She 
paused for an instant, then, with a 
smile, concluded, ‘‘ We are going for 
a tour to all sorts of delightful out- 
of-the-way places—beyond the reach 
of civilisation. I daresay we may 
not ever settle down at all. I have so 
many arrears to make up, and my 
husband is a wanderer by nature. 
Good-bye.” 

And she passed on to the train 
where Brown of Nowhere was waiting 





i am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
The Tyrant of the world, I loll 
In scornful sway from pole to pole; 
No thongs can bind or trammel me. 
I am the Sea! 
I am the Sea! 
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When I would drink, the mountains grey 
Command the hurrying clouds to stay, 
The avalanche breaks from the shore, 
Adown the crags the torrents roar; 
Till past low cot and crowded town 
Th’ accumulating floods sweep down 
Swirling and surging on for me. 

I am the Sea! 

Il am the Sea! 
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When I would feed, the hurricanes roar, 
‘*’Tis time to slay; the sea cries ‘ More.’” 
Red lightnings slash the shuddering pine ! 
The thunders shout, ‘‘ The sea shall dine.” 
Then crack the spars and rend; and then 
I feed my fill of shrieking men, 
Come young, come old, ’tis one to me, 

I am the Sea! 

I am the Sea! 














I lie and dream me of their groans; 
I sprawl me on the sparkling sands, 
And cool my brow on Arctic strands. 
For feather-down the long-lost ships, 
For lullaby the woe of lips 
Mourning for those I hold in fee— 

I am the Sea! 


Iam the Sea! 
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ried. How vulgar and com- 

monplace it all seems. 

Everybody makes so much 
of me, and congratulates me so 
warmly, as if it was such a wonderful 
thing that I should have taken a man 
captive by my bow and my spear. 
Surely they ought to have the decency 
to pretend that the luck is on the 
other side! If they only knew how 
I long sometimes to let him go! On 
the whole, though, ‘Jim is perhaps 
the best part of the business.” (Jim 
laughed softly and stopped to think of 
many things). ‘‘ Every now and then 
he comes near being quite right, but 
not always. Here are two examples 
of different extremes. One evening 
we had been out of doors together. 
As we were coming in, the hood of my 
cloak, the one I had worn when I 
went out to see young Saunders, 
slipped off, carrying my hairpins with 
it, and my hair came down in a long 
coil. Jim was just behind me, and 
before I knew what he was doing, 
he twisted the coil round his hand and, 
pulling my head back, kissed me hard 
on the mouth and on the eyes. I 
expressed great indignation, and he 
appeared very penitent. Another 
day, in the morning, I was in a teasing 
mood, and refused to kiss him when 
he wanted me to. I ran away, and he 
chased me all over the house, up and 
downstairs and in and out of all the 
rooms, and at last pinned me breath- 
less into a corner behind a sofa. 
Then he leant over quite quietly and 
said, ‘ Now you can go. You don’t 
suppose I want to kiss you, do you ?’ 
That time I laughed, but I won’t tell 


e S I am engaged to be mar- 


even you, little book, which time I 
was best pleased. I believe Jim 
really likes all the dreadful wedding 
presents—even the horse-shoe clocks, 
and the jockey cap inkstands, and the 
gong made in the shape of a tall hat. 
I just hate them all, and I have to 
write notes about them. The Hesketh 
jewels are very dull. Jim’s mother 
changed away an old diamond neck- 
lace for a commonplace riviere, not 
big enough to be splendid or small 
enough to be dainty. The only 
pretty thing is a set of pink topazes 
set in fine filigree gold work. Some en- 
lightened Hesketh must have brought 
it from the East. Mamma is in a 
curious state of mind, half inclined to 
make a heroine of me and half dis- 
posed to slap me—metaphorically, I 
mean, of course. I am almost sorry 
for mamma. All the other mothers 
say nasty things to her, and I make 
her uncomfortable with my tiresome 
lack of enthusiasm. Sometimes she 
looks at me strangely, as if the woman 
in her understood and sympathised 
with the girl in me, and as if she would 
like to take me in her arms and shield 
me from something to come, and then 
she shuts up again and scolds me for 
nothing. I tried to talk to papa one 
day—we are friends again—we were 
riding together, and he said one or two 
quite sensible things to me about my 
future position in the county, and how 
much a wife might do for her husband 
if she understood his politics and 
sympathised with his ambitions ; and 
i ventured at last to ask him how 
much he thought a girl ought to love 
a man before she married him. He 
actually smiled as he looked down at 
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me and said, ‘ Little woman, if she 
cares enough to say “Yes,” it is 
enough ; the man should do the rest.’ 
Papa looked quite gallant as he said 
this, sitting well on his horse, with 
his air of a Spanish hidalgo. Really 
men are not so bad if they knew how 
to do themselves justice. Perhaps he 
did make love to mamma after all. 
What a pity things should come to 
such a pass between them now. 
This was the conversation between 
them to-day at luncheon: Papa: 
‘Mary Ann, your cook does not know 
how to boil a potato.’ She is always 
mamma’s cook when things go wrong. 
Mamma: ‘ Well, Arthur, I wish you 
would tell the gardener to send in 
better ones ; they won’t flour.’ Papa : 
‘Oh, I suppose the meat won’t roast 
either; this mutton is tough and 
raw.’ Mamma: ‘ Really, papa, there 
is no pleasing you. Yesterday it was 
overdone.’ Papa (thundering): ‘So 
it was. Pray, is there no medium ? 
I am the easiest man in the world to 
please. I only ask for the plainest 
food, but I want it eatable.’ We 
finished our cheerful meal in silence. 
Married people ought to consider the 
example they set. I spoke to Jim 
about it, and he said, ‘ Never mind the 
old people; come along and play 
golf.” Somehow that did not seem 
quite satisfying either. Like papa, 
I am easily pleased but——” 

“* How the time flies! The roses 
are over and the lilies. The gardens 
even at Fineshades begin to look 
bare, and the trees hang heavily in the 
hot air. We are to be married in 
August and go up to Scotland for the 
shooting. To-day Jenny Graham 
gave a ladies’ luncheon party as a sort 
of farewell to me. There were four 
married women—our hostess, her 
cousin, Cicely Forester, and two 
older ladies, one widow (very cheerful 
in mauve and white), and myself. 
At lunch the four wives discussed 
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their husbands ; all excellent fellows, 
but so tiresome. One would never 
let his wife have the carriage ; another 
went to sleep after dinner and hated 
society; the third couldn’t bear 
music, the only thing his wife lived 
for; and the fourth seemed to com- 
bine all the defects of the other three, 
with an added taste for yachting, 
which made his wife sea-sick. They 
lahguidly patronised me, hoped I 
should be happy, but single blessed- 
ness had its advantages after all—how 
well I knew it—and then suddenly, 
and with one accord they turned upon 
the widow and cried in chorus: 
* But yours, yours is the really happy 
fate.’ The widow had the grace to look 
rather embarrassed when she heard 
her advantages so crudely stated. I 
laughed. ‘If your husbands only 
heard you, dear ladies! And what 
encouragement you offer me !’ I said. 
Everyone felt the moment an awkward 
one. The hostess discreetly rustled, 
and we all rose. I walked up to the 
mantelpiece in the drawing-room by 
way of a diversion, and looked at the 
photographs standing on it. I wish I 
hadn’t. There was one face there 
that will haunt me. 

“** That’s my brother-in-law, Geof- 
frey,’ said Cicely Forester; ‘isn’t 
he good-looking ? He was an admirer 
of Jenny’s before he went out to 
Ceylon.’ 

*“* * He is something more than good 
looking,’ I thought. ‘He is like a 
picture I once saw of Claverhouse— 
a long oval face, with a mouth like a 
woman’s, but for the fine dark mous- 
tache, and eyes with that look of 
something behind them, a real soul, 
not the poor paltry animal thing that 
looks out from most eyes. I wish I 
knew him.’ Jim has gone away for a 
day or two. It is such a relief to get 
time for all the hundred and one things 
I have to do before August 7th. How 
I dread it! I suppose this shrinking 
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from such a complete change is 
natural, but I can imagine circum- 
stances under which I should be all 
wings instead of lead, and yet it is 
better when Jim is here, and much 
better than staying on at home. I 
suppose it is all right.” 

“It is all over—the wedding and 
the fuss—and we are up here in this 
wildest and most delightful place, a 
funny little house in the middle of the 
heather ; no gate, no drive, no bells ; 
a front door opening straight into the 
sitting-room, or perhaps it is the hall. 
Its floor, ceiling, and walls are boarded 
with pine, smelling so sweet, and 
panels are decorated with stags’ horns, 
on which everybody hangs odd things, 
fishing-rods, guns, hats, dog whips, 
and baskets. There are big cushioned 
chairs, sofas covered with red twill, a 
rug or two on the floor—and that is all. 
Such a relief from the ordinary over- 
crowded houses. The dining-room 
is just the same, except that it has a 
round oak table in the middle; all 
the house smells of tobacco. There 
is a beautiful deep loch just in front 
of the windows, with a group of silver 
birches growing near it, and then hills, 
in whose valleys are other smaller 
lochs; long skeins of mist drift in 
and out of their folds all day long 
until the evening, when the clouds 
clear away, and leave the clear blue 
and purple against a sky of golden 
green. The grouse come and crow 
on the heaps of stones by the back 
door. Once in the wood behind the 
house, I saw a lovely little roe-deer; 
she came out of the bushes and trotted 
across the path just before me, turning 
round to look at me before she sprang 
into the bracken. I was so glad no 
one was with me—lI could not have 
borne to see her shot. Jim says my 
eyes are like a roe-deer’s, but I think 
they are yellower—he looks close 
enough, and ought to know. He gets 
rather tired of me sometimes, I think; 
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there is so little one can talk to a man 
about, unless he reads, and Jim only 
reads Jorrocks or something funny. 
We laugh and make bad jokes and 
have quite happy times ; but I think 
he is pining for masculine society.” 

“Yes, I was right. Jim says he 
wants another gun, and would I mind 
his inviting Arthur Mackintosh up 
from Inverness for a few days? Of 
course not ; it will be rather amusing. 
I wish I had Roma; I wrote her a long 
letter to-day in answer to one she 
wrote me. She does not congratulate 
me as other people do. She writes 
quite seriously about the duties and 
perils of marriage, and tells me how 
I ought to take part in my husband’s 
life and share his burdens and develop 
the better part of him—bring out all 
his nobler qualities, and not let him 
look upon me merely as a plaything. 
If Jim has any burdens, he keeps them 
to himself, and he seems to get along 
very well without development ; as 
long as I am there when he wants me, 
and there is not too much of me, and 
I don’t talk too seriously or too senti- 
mentally, he seems quite satisfied ; 
he pets me and looks after me in a 
way that is rather pleasant. Is this 
making a toy of me? I wonder if I 
am fit for anything else ?” 

** Jim’s friend is odious ; a would- 
be fast man, who pretends to private 
information about all the racing and 
card scandals of the last five years, 
and calls everybody by their Christian 
names in a way which makes me 
wonder whether he knows them at all. 
He is really in the greatest awe of 
anybody smart. He has never thought 
or heard of anything interesting, and 
is only amused by practical jokes. 
Jim says I am awfully stiff and cold 
with him, but I am bored—bored— 
dored. It is raining, and I have got 
my skirts wet twice, and still it goes 
on drip, drip, and I have finished my 
book. Somehow all the books seem 
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so uninteresting just now, when I 
am living my own story, and don’t 
know how it is going to turn out. I 
wish mamma was here with her 
knitting; we could talk about 
clothes. There is nothing to do till 


the men come in, and then there will 
be nothing to do except eat—meals 
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he is. She is fast and oppressively 
lively ; she throws pillows about and 
makes us play games in the evening. 
She talks loud. I believe she wants to 
flirt with Jim. She gasses about men 
all day, and the presents they give her. 
She tells me I am an awful stick, but 
I shouldn’t be bad-looking if I wasn’t 





“ MACKINTOSH’S SISTER IS WORSE THAN HE IS” 


are our only really cheerful moments. 
Mackintosh wants to have his sister 
here ; she has a bit of time to put 
through between two visits. It may 
be rather nice to have a woman to 
talk to. 

** Mackintosh’s sister is worse than 


so thin, and offers to show me how 
she does her hair. She has brought 
a maid who is demoralising mine, 
and she complains of the cooking. I 
am cross and worried, and to-day I 
cried when Jim looked at me, or 
didn’t look at me, or something silly. 
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I feel so dull and so inhospitable. 
It was quite a relief to go for a walk 
alone with good. old Jim to-day. 
He is really fond of me, and quite 
unhappy because I don’t like his 
friends; thank Heaven, somethng 
livelier has turned up, and they leave 
us to-morrow. 

“As she was going away, that 
horrid Mackintosh girl turned round 
to me and said: ‘Good bye, you’ve 
got a good sort for a husband, one 
of the best; take care you know 
how to keep him. I believe you bore 
him blue, but he don’t like to show it 
yet.’ It is true, I expect I bore 
Jim horribly—but I can’t turn my- 
self into a loud larking woman. He 
knew I wasn’t that when he married 
me, and after all he hasn’t complained. 
He says he misses his ‘ Aqua Scutem,’ 
as he calls her; I think he wants 
to make me jealous — poor old 
Jim !” 

‘“* What a blessed thing it is to be in 
one’s own house and among one’s 
own people again. Mamma has come 
to us for a few days, and we have so 
much to tell each other, and Cicely 
forester and Jenny Graham are both 
so glad to see me. I enjoy airing my 
new dresses. The garden is still 
lovely, with all the brilliant autumn 
flowers, and Fineshades is always 
beautiful and satisfying. I am ex- 
ploring every corner of it, inside and 
out. I did not know there was such 
a fine library; I don’t believe Jim 
has ever taken dqwn a book; but 
then he is so good at out-of-door 
things. Oh, dear, what a lot there is I 
don’t know, and I want to learn 
so much. Everybody asks us to 
parties.” 

Here Jim skipped several pages of 
dinners and balls and visits; but he 
smiled as he remembered how proud 
he had been of her, and how beautiful 
she had looked at the first ball they 
went to together. She wore her 


wedding dress; no one in the room 
could hold a candle to her; she 
carried her head like a queen. And 
their first dinner party—how nervous 
they had been, and how well it had 
gone off! Presently he came to an 
entry in January which brought the 
tears to his eyes. 

“IT had begun hunting, but have 
had to stop. Jim is as pleased about 
it as I am—dear old Jim, he is so nice 
to me again”’—(Jim hurried away 
from that “again ”’)—“I have some- 
thing wonderful to think of now, and 
to look forward to. What a strange 
sensation it is; I am afraid, yet so 
happy ; life is just beginning ; I shall 
know now what it means.” 

Then all sorts of musings which 
Jim skipped—and then entries like 
this : 

“Thank God for giving me my 
baby ; he is such a darling, so soft 
and so cosy, just like a puppy ora 
kitten ; and he is all my own, I can 
do what I like with him—at least 
when Nurse lets me—and he does not 
cry. I love dressing and undressing 
him as if he were a doll, only he slips 
about and stiffens himself, so that I 
can hardly hold him. I kiss him all 
over—especially on the top of his 
fluffy, dark head ; he is warm and soft, 
like a little bird. I can’t bear him 
out of my sight, and yet sometimes I 
go away for quite a long time, so that I 
may forget something about him, and 
have the pleasure of coming back to 
him again to find it out. He knows 
me quite well already, and every day 
he does something new. I expect too 
much of him—I am so inexperienced. 
I think he will begin at once to walk 
or talk, or do something miraculous, 
and yet everything he does is a 
beautiful miracle. Most wonderful is 

* his being here at all. I sit and look 
into hiseyes, and wonder where he 
came from, and why he came to me— 
just him and no other darling. 
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“** Where did you come from, baby 
dear ? 

Out of the everywhere into here. 

Where did you get those eyes so 
blue ? 

Out of the sky as I came through. 

Whence came that three-cornered 
smile of bliss ? 

Three angels gave me at once one 
kiss.’ 

** Jim says he shall like him better 
by and by, and that now he is 
exactly like every other brat—which 
only shows how charming all babies 
are, and how stupid their fathers 
can be! But Jim is really very proud 
of him, and only pretends—” 

(“‘ Jolly little chap,” commented 
Jim, ‘“‘ and he was just beginning to 
be so friendly and amusing”; the 
tears were running down his cheeks 
now, as he read.) 

“* My baby is dead. Other women 
lose their children, I suppose, but was 
ever any sorrow like unto my sorrow ? 
For me, a black curtain has fallen on 
the world, since my little rosebud 
drooped and faded. What had I 
done or left undone ? I had watched 
him and tended him ; why did I ever 
leave him ? The fatal day he caught 
cold, nurse had kept him out too late ; 
I should have been there; I ought 


never to have left him a minute.. 


Why could not my love hold him ? 
What is this horrible fate that comes 
out of the darkness, and snatches at 
the beings we love, and carries them 
away in its terrible keeping swiftly 
and relentlessly—and leaves us batter- 
ing with clenched hands at a closed 
door, with nothing the other side of 
it. For I can see nothing beyond my 
baby’s grave ; I think of him crying 
in the night and wanting me—as I 
want him—crying in the hopeless 
way he cried when he was ill, andI 
could do nothing for him, even then. 
He was given to me—why should he 
be taken away again? Did I fail in 


some loving service ? Should I never 
have let him out of my sight, or is this 
a cruel punishment for some unremem- 
bered fault of mine? I have always 
been proud and selfish, but I might 
have been of some little use in the 
world—the child would have taught 
me. Now I am utterly crushed; I 
can never be of any use to anyone. 
Jim, poor old fellow, did his best at 
first to comfort me; now he shuns 
my sad looks‘and red eyes and thin 
cheeks, and goes out and leaves me, 
and I am glad when he does; I only 
want to be alone—and I am alone for 
ever. If this wound ever heals, I 
shall still be without a soul; I died 
with my child—like those aloes that 
hold one blossom in their hearts, and 
live only till they have given it to the 
sunlight. It is two months since the 
child died, and this is the first time I 
have been able to steady my hand, or 
concentrate my thoughts for a few 
moments at a time, and now [ sit 
staring at the page for hours without 
writing a word.” 

(Jim had to shade his eyes with his 
hand. How well he remembered her 
in her black dress, sitting with her 
white hands folded in her lap, so still 
and silent ; how it had worried him— 
this hopeless sorrow! He had felt 
she might make an effort for his sake. 
He had suffered too ; his son and heir 
had been very dear to him. He had 
felt very tenderly towards his child’s 
mother, but what could he do for her ? 
She had repulsed his clumsy sym- 
pathy, had allowed him no part in 
hersorrow. He had no spell to charm 
away her sadness. He sawit now— 
she had never loved him, and nothing 
he could have done would have been 
of any use. He might perhaps have 
taken her abroad, but he hated 
travelling, and there was so much to 
do at home. She did not seem to 
want to go. Well, it was all too late 
now; he read on.) 
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“* The autumn leaves are falling all 
round me; they rustle under my 
feet as I walk up and down—up and 
down—the garden paths. It is six 
months since my child died, and to-day 
Jim persuaded me to go for a ride. 
It is the first time I have been outside 
the park gates; everything seemed 
strange, unfamiliar and ugly, with a 
reddish mist gathering over it all, 
like smoke from a smouldering fire. 
The floods are out, and stretch a dreary 
waste of muddy water where the fields 
should be. There is a smell of death 
in the air, the few leaves hang brown 
and sodden on the dripping branches, 
and seem as wet as their reflections in 
the swollen river. The little mare was 
very fresh and gave me plenty to do to 
holdher. Isuppose Iam rather weak, 
for I feel so tired ; but I shall go again 
—it has done me good. 

“IT have been out hunting several 
times. Jim seems glad that I have 


come out again; poor old fellow, I have 
been a dreadfully dull companion for 


himoflate! He has bought me anew 
hunter, and we actually taik a little at 
meals about the runs. He tells me 
people were so surprised at first to see 
me out. It seems they had begun to 
whisper amongst themselves that I 
was going melancholy mad ; do other 
women laugh and talk and go visiting 
when their babies die? My mother 
says we must all make an effort some- 
time, and hide our sorrows out of 
other people’s sight. I suppose so, but 
why should I take mine to my neigh- 
bours before it is decently buried ? 
Mrs. Seymour has been more of a 
comfort to me than anyone else. She 
has had some experience of life, and 
looks at it in an unconventional way. 
She tells me frankly that I am morbid; 
but she is kind, and admits that it is 
easier to give advice than to take it. 
She wants me to take up some interest 
—by and by I will try. I like her 
short grey hair and her strong face. 
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Cicely Forester has been kind—gay, 
frivolous little soul. She comes some- 
times and talks about her clothes, and 
pities me for looking so ill in my black 
things. Jim told me to-day I looked 
quite like my old self after a gallop. 
Why not? I am quite young and 
strong, and a broken heart does not 
show outside. I have one comfort— 
I dream of my baby every night. At 
first I could not sleep; I lay awake, 
fancying he might come back to me, 
and I should not hear him call if I let 
myself sleep; and then one night I did 
sleep soundly, and felt him in my arms, 
and woke to bitterer tears than I had 
known before, when I found them 
empty. But I dreamed of him again, 
and since then my sleep has come 
back to me, and I long for the nights 
when I catch glimpses of the joy 
that once was mine, when I run over 
soft turf after the little flying feet 
that elude me, or peep into dark cup- 
boards to grasp the little hands out- 
stretched to me, or lie in the dark 
beside the little form that I can only - 
feel, not see. 

To-day, quite an event has hap- 
pened. I have enjoyed myself. I 
really think I have found a new friend. 
It has been a lovely winter day ; the 
bracken, as we trotted along to the 
meet, was covered with spider’s webs, 
spangled with frost ; the pools in the 
road crackled and gave under the 
horses’ hoofs, the air felt crisp and 
sweet, with the damp of autumn gone 
out of it; there were gleams of 
wintry sunshine every now and then. 
I saw that several strangers were out, 
but I took no notice of them; the 
scent was good; we found a fox 
and killed him after a short run. I 
was sitting by the covert-side, whilst 
e¢the hounds were pottering about, 
looking for another, when a strange 
man came up to me and said, as he 
took off his hat: ‘I can find no one 
at the moment to introduce me; 
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may I introduce myself? I know 
you so well by name; [ am Arthur 
Forester’s brother, Geoffrey.’ I held 
out my hand at once; I recognised 
the man whose photograph I had often 
seen on Cicely’s table, and whose face 
had always so much attracted me. 
He is quite as interesting as his pic- 
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and hides his upper lip more. 1 
fancy his mouth is graver than his 
eyes are. He is burnt brown by 
Ceylon sun—the colour of his own 
tea, he says. His hair is brown too, 
though his eyebrows are black ; they 
are very expressive eyebrows ; they 
come together, and go up at the corner 
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“MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, GEOFFREY,’ SAID CICELY FORESTER.” 


ture—though he looks older and has 
lines about his mouth. His eyes area 
bright, deep blue, when he opens 
them; generally they are half shut, 
and have a kindly, humorous expres- 
sion. His moustache is thicker than 
it was when his photograph was taken, 


when he talks; he has a little scar 
on his under lip, which shows white 
when he is eager and in earnest. 
I am describing him very mmutely ; 
but he is quite unusually interesting, 
and seems so kind and sympathetic 
I wondered why he chose me out to 
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talk to—till he told me quite simply 
that he spoke to me because I looked 
sad. Such a strange reason; most 
people avoid sorrow like the plague, 
for fear of awaking the poison germ 
which lies hid in every breast. Few 
know how to make their own sad- 
ness into a serum for the healing 
of others. I expect he is one of 
the few. He always knew, he said, 
when he was going to be friends 
with people, and never resisted the 
impulse because it came so seldom. 
He said it all so nicely too, with 
a little gleam of fun, and not a 
bit as if he meant it for flattery, 
but just as if he still thought nice, 
boyish things, and was not too old 
or too young to be afraid to say 
them. Iamsure he is really good and 
true. No one has attracted me so 
much since I first met Roma. We 
had another good run, and then he and 
I rode home together ; I found he and 
Jim had met one day when I was not 


out. Our horses’ feet splashed through 
the little pools on the road, which had 


thawed since the morning; the 
brambles caught my habit as we rode 
towards a dusky sunset; and as we 
went, the red light faded, and the big 
stars came out, twinkling frostily, and 
a redcrescent moon rose in the greenish 
sky.“ He talked about books, and I 
told him that I could not read 
as I used to do, but he still talked on, 
making me so interested in a book he 
is reading that I feel some new life 
in me. 

“No! It is no use; I have tried 
to read—I cannot keep my thoughts 
on the printed page. My child’s eyes 
look at me out of the book; every 
word recalls either my joy or my 
sorrow—but I must try again. I have 
consented to go and stay two nights at 
the Foresters’; they have a shooting 
party next week; I shrink from the 
people, but Jim wants mea to go.” 

(Jim remembered with a qualm, 
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why he had wanted her to go, but his 
life had been very dreary just then, 
and a woman who had no nerves and 
was in good spirits made a pleasinz 
variety—there was no harm in it.) 

“ This has been a terrible evening ; 
I had no idea I had let myself get so 
bad. We drove over late to Court 
Hall; I went straight to my room to 
dress for dinner. Cicely came and 
talked to me, and tried to laugh me 
out of my shyness. Dressing was a 
trial ; it was the first time I had put 
on a low dress, and though dead 
black is dismal enough, it seemed 
sacrilege to wear even that. My maid 
brought my diamonds with her, but 
I could not bear the sight of them ; so 
I wore no ornament, except a string 
of pearls and a bunch of violets, which 
I found on my dressing-table—I 
wondered why Cicely had thought of 
them. I am very thin, and my eyes 
are so large and bright, they frighten 
me; my hair looks too heavy for my 
head. I very nearly refused to go 
down when Jim came for me; he 
said: ‘Come, you really must cheer 
up a bit—skeleton at the feast, eh, 
what ?’” 

(How well Jim remembered his 
shocked feeling when he saw how ill 
she looked ; he might have expressed 
it more kindly, though! Even then, 
she looked beautiful with her eyes 
shining and a spot of red on each 
cheek.) 

** Jim gave me his arm as we went 
downstairs ; but when we got inside 
the drawing-room door, he saw 
someone he knew and hurried on, 
and I was left with that long room to 
cross, and, as it seemed to me, an 
army of people to face. The floor 
waved up and down; I tried to pull 
myself together, but I think I should 
“have fainted if an arm had not sud- 
denly steadied me, and before I knew 
whose it was, Geoffrey Forester had 
led me to a sofa, and was standing 
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well in front of me, screening my 
confusion. Presently the room ceased 
spinninground, and I gathered courage 
to speak to old Major Bellman, who 
bustled up to me, redder than usual, 
with his effort to be sympathetic. 
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lo! the Mackintosh girl was upon me, 
smarter and better dressed than ever 
—her hair a shade redder. ‘ Hullo, 
Gena, so you’ve come after all! Jim 
didn’t think he’d get you here; do 
you good; glad youcame.’ I wondered 


“*] VERY NEARLY REFUSED TO GO DOWN WHEN JIM CAME FOR ME.'” 


Arthur Forester came too; he is a 
good fellow, very quiet and rather 
dull; he came once or twice to see 
me after the child died, but I hardly 
noticed him then. Suddenly I seemed 
to recognise a hard, loud voice, and 


dimly what business it was of hers, 
and how she knew anything about it; 
but I thanked her civilly, and then 
Geoffrey took me in to dinner,and said 
as we sat down : ‘ I am glad you liked 
the violets.’ So it was he who 
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gathered them ; he is as thoughtful as 
awoman. But oh, the misery of that 
dinner party ; the lights and the heat, 
and the smell of the food! Major 
Bellman bleated commonplaces as he 
sat on the other side of me, and tried 
to cheer me up by making jokes, which 
he called upon all the rest of the table 
to take part in. My head grew dizzy ; 
the party, lights, flowers and all grew 
far away, dim and unreal, and beyond 
it all I seemed to see a darkened room, 
and—but just then Geoffrey’s voice 
gently recalled me to myself. ‘I 
am afraid you feel the heat,’ he said ; 
‘it is as bad as Ceylon’ ; and presently 
he had me away with him in the spice 
gardens, and the great tropical forests, 
where the orchids wave from bough 
to bough, and brilliant birds flash 
through the dimness of the branching 
forest aisles. I never met a man who 
talked so well; without posing or 


meaning to show off, he seems to be 
just trying to amuse and interest one, 


and to choose the very subjects one 
likes to hear about. I saw Jim looking 
at me now and then when the Mack- 
intosh girl would let him, but she kept 
up a constant stream of chaff, at which 
old Jim laughed loudly, without being 
able to respond. Once he grew very 
red, when she whispered something 
and looked at me. Cicely interrupted, 
rather angrily, I thought. Jim had 
taken Cicely in to dinner, and she did 
not like being left out of the conversa- 
tion. After dinner, we went into the 
billiard room, and the women smoked 
and played billiards; their dresses 
were rather low, but perhaps I notice 
all this because I have been out so 
little of late. Geoffrey came and asked 
me to sit in the ante-room out of the 
tobacco smoke ; he put me on a com- 
fortable sofa, where we could see all 
that went on, but need not listen to 
the chatter. It was like a harbour of 
refuge ; he took me to task gently ; 
he told me that I must try by degrees 
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to get used to the-world, since I had 
my place to fill in it—which no one 
else could fill for me. I looked at 
Ada Mackintosh, and thought she was 
doing her best. She went by with 
Jim, on their way to the conservatory; 
they had won their game of billiards. 
‘The disconsolate mourner is begin- 
ning to take notice,’ she sneered as she 
passed me. Geoffrey got white, Jim 
red as she said it ; but I did not care. 
When wounds are deep, foolish spite 
cannot probe them. Geoffrey told me 
things about himself this evening 
as we sat on the sofa, with the other 
people walking up and down. It was 
like a scene in a play; they said a 
few words to us as they passed, but 
we were talking of real things whilst 
the unrealities passed us by. He 
told me of his lonely boyhood, his 
mother was dead and his father had 
married again ; his step-mother was 
kind, and he was not unhappy, but 
his love was given to his step-mother’s 
child, a baby boy who had selected 
Geoffrey from amongst his adoring 
family, to be his especial slave and 
vassal. Geoffrey taught the baby to 
talk, making him say’ all sorts of 
naughty school-boy words; he lin- 
gered lovingly over these funny 
details ; he taught him to walk, and 
took him toddling to see the rabbits 
and the guinea pigs and all his other 
treasures; and ‘then, one holiday, 
when he came home, loaded with 
offerings for his little idol, full of plans 
for holding him on the pony, whilst 
he learnt to ride, and of building a 
wigwam. for him down the long 
walk, he found the house hushed, 
and the small form tossing on a 
tumbled bed, and he himself banished 
and hushed mysteriously—until, to- 
wards the end of one of those inter- 
eminable days, he crept unnoticed into 
the nursery, and sat down by the 
little patient, and found recognition in 
the blue eyes ; and from that moment 
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the sick child never let him go unless 
he slept, and Geoffrey watched, as I 
had done, the ebbing life that neither 
his love nor mine could stay—and 
knew, as I had known, all the despair 
and impotence of earthly affection, 
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the memory of this old grief had 
attracted him towards me, when he 
heard folk blaming me for making no 
effort to ‘ get over’ my loss, and now 
he had made up his mind to try if he 
could not cheer me and bring me back 


“WE RODE TOWARDS A DUSKY SUNSET.” 


and all the heart-sickness and longing 
of an empty life, though, boy-like, 
the outward signs of grief were soon 
suppressed, and no one guessed, after 
the first weeks, how Geoffrey missed 


his little brother. He told me how 


to life and enjoyment. He told me how 
at first I seemed to him like the prin- 
cess in the old fairy tale, shut up in a 
glass coffin, with the red still on her 
lips, and a faint flush still on her 
cheeks. and he had made up his mind 
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to waken me from my living death— 
and he has done it. I had much ado 
to keep back my tears whilst he said 
all this, but I told him as well as I 
was able that I was grateful and 
would try to live again. He said it all 
so gently that I never thought of 
resenting his interest, or even wonder- 
ing why he showed it ; but now, as I 
write, I am half sorry he has come ; a 
frost-bitten limb does not hurt until it 
begins to regain sensation. I was 
comfortably dead, and now this dis- 
turbance makes me feel restless and 
may cause me torture. The life blood 
is tingling through my veins, my 
pulses are throbbing. Oh, no, no, I 
must not think. Here is Jim coming 
to bed; I will pretend to be asleep. 

“The visit to’ the Foresters’ 
finished better than it began; I got 
over my nervousness after the first 
evening. Cicely is a real little dear, 
so gay and cheery; she thinks about 
everybody’s comfort and pleasure, 
and is so unselfish and good-natured— 
such a contrast to some of these 
horrid women ; and the men were all 
kind and pleasant and so nice to me. 
Arthur is a dear. It is strange that 
though I have known him so much 
longer, I know Geoffrey so much 
better; Cicely says Geoffrey talks 
about nothing but me. I feel that 
must not be; I am a sad, broken 
woman, and he has all his life before 
him, and ought to do something with 
it. If I had met him a few years ago, 
I might have inspired him and urged 
himon. My money would have given 
him a chance ; he need never have 
gone to Ceylon, but might have stayed 
at home and done great things, whilst 
I stood by to see. Ah, these ‘ might- 
have-beens’! Is anything in the 
world so sad? Now it is too late for 
everything. I thought Jim was 
enjoying himself at the party, but he 
declares he was bored to death. Jim 
has been very odd lately. He is very 


cross, and yet seems to watch me, and 
to expect something of me. At dinner 
he sometimes talks a great deal, and 
is angry if I contradict him, or he sits 
sulkily and says nothing. Out hunt- 
ing, he rides with Ada Mackintosh, 
who is still in the county. He wants 
me to ask her here; well, what does 
it matter if it amuses him ? ” 

(Jim reddened as he thought of it 
all. What had possessed him? He 
had been jealous, he knew, and that 
bad, vulgar girl had flattered him, 
and soothed his ill-temper. Some 
vague idea of punishing Eugenia for 
what he called her tempers had been 
in his mind. Also he confessed now to 
a sort of infatuation for the woman ; 
she threw herself at his head so 
ostentatiously—he was uncomfortably 
curious to see what Eugenia thought of 
it.) 

**Ada Mackintosh is a detestable 
visitor. She manages to make me 
feel an interloper in my own house, 
and against her weapons of rudeness 
and defiance I am powerless. When 
she sits and stares at Jim and 
follows him about, I feel ashamed of 
being a woman, and, worse still, it 
gives me a distaste for the poor old 
boy, which I can’t explain. I don’t 
believe he really likes it, but he can’t 
see through it, and it flatters him. 
Oh, how odious life is! I wish, if I 
must live at all, I were a nun shut up 
in a convent cell, with just four bare 
walls and the blue sky through my 
narrow window, with an almond tree 
showing pink against it.” 

(“Oh, hang it all,” said Jim, with 
something of the old impatient feeling. 
A long skip ) 

“I have been ill—nothing much, 
only a bad cold. I rode so hard one 
day—it was a splendid run—that 

*poor ‘ Gaylass ’ was quite spent, and 
I had to come home very slowly 
through the rain; I suppose I was 
tired too. The next day I had a 
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feverish cold, and have been in bed 
for a week ; to-day I got up and came 
down into my boudoir. The room 
looked so pretty after I had been shut 
in upstairs ; the gardener had sent in 
great branches of my favourite white 
lilac, which he always forces for me. 
The fire was burning brightly in the 
silver grate,and my grey cat—Benjy’s 
successor—was purring on the white 
fur rug. Just as tea was brought in, 
Geoffrey was announced; he had 
called on his way home from hunting 
to inquire for me, and they had told 
him I was down. I had on a pretty 
tea-gown, and as I was still feverish, 
my eyes were bright and I know I had 
a colour. He quite started when he 
first looked at me. ‘ You don’t look 


like an invalid,’ he said, ‘I believe 
you have been frightening us all for 
nothing. What a pretty room!’ He 
had never been in my boudoir before, 
and it is a pretty room, I know.” 
(Jim glanced round it, and did 


justice to its charm almost for the 
first time.) 

“* I gave Geoffrey his tea, and heard 
about the run ; they had a bad day, 
and he had left them early. He had 
missed me, he said, and somehow 
it sounded as if he meant it; and 
then, sitting back out of the candle- 
light, and leaning his head against the 
back of the chair, he began very 
gently to scold me for my reckless 
riding and lack of care for myself and 
my horse. Strange—he is the only 
person whose fault-finding I don’t 
resent. ‘What does it matter?’ I 
said; but he misunderstood me. 
‘Jim was like a fish out of water 
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without you, to-day,’ he said. I 
was not thinking about Jim, and I 
laughed bitterly. ‘I am tired of 
life ; I can’t fit in with my surround- 
ings. It is my own fault, I know, 
but everything is unsuitable. I am 
out of place—a bore to myself and to 
everyone else. It is not temper,’ I 
went on, ‘I know myself thoroughly. 
Under some circumstances I might 
have been a brilliant, happy woman, 
but I have missed my vocation. I 
have no strength to overcome the 
deadly coma which oppresses me. My 
uncongenial surroundings stifle me ; 
I have nothing to complain of, but 
I am unhappy—forlorn—desperate.’ 
I could see he wanted to comfort me, 
but what can a man say to a married 
woman ? ‘Go away for a bit,’ he 
advised ; ‘that friend of yours, Miss 
Morgan—can you not go to her?’ 
Yes, I really believe that will be the 
only plan; but it is strange what a 
pang I felt at the thought. Just then 
Jim came in. He looked really cross 
at finding Geoffrey with me ; he can’t 
be jealous—it would be too absurd— 
when he doesn’t care! But he was 
almost rude. Geoffrey just stayed on 
as if he did not notice it—he did that 
formysake. Jim was rather ashamed 
of himself, and behaved better after a 
while. Geoffrey told us that Cicely 
is not well—she has been looking thin 
and worn for some time. I hope 
there is nothing the matter. I am 
very fond of Cicely.” 

(Here there was a long gap in 
the entries. It was the middle 
of April before Eugenia wrote 
again.) 


(To be concluded.) 
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“* EVERYTHING SHE DOES IS BEAUTIFUL,’ HE SAID.” 


THE FOXGLOVE’S STORY 


By E, ARCHER 


Illustrated by A, R. Holroyd 


just a little way off from the 
mossy path, there stood a tall, 
purple foxglove. 

There was something striking about 
it. It was so very tall and lonely. All 
around were ferns and moss, and even 
bluebells, but there were no other 
foxgloves. You felt at once how 
different the place would look without 
it. In fact it would not be the same 
place at all! 

It was here the princess and the 


|" a lonely part of the wood, 


poet used to meet, while the wood was , 


guarded by her naughty ladies-in- 
waiting and her saucy pages, who were 
all very young and took great delight 
in the office. The princess was very 


young too, and as full of whims and 
fancies as a princess could possibly be, 
and her latest fancy had been all for 
poetry and the poet. Positively she 
would speak to no one else ! 

It was quite shocking, and was 
becoming a court scandal. 

Of course this could have but one 
end. The poet was banished from 
court on pain of death. And how 
delightful that was! Now he was 
really poor and might be thought to 
deserve death if found loitering about 
the wood, for his disguise was of the 
flimsiest. And it was at this identical 
period that the princess started a 
perfect passion for wild flowers and 
ferns and mosses, and spent so much of 
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her time collecting them in the wood. 
No one was surprised. ‘“‘ It was only 
a fresh whim,” they said. 

So the princess and the poet wan- 
dered about the sweet tangled path- 
ways hand in hand, and gathered 
wild flowers and talked poetry. 

But it was 
the poet who 
knew where the 
sweetest flowers 
grew, and the 
reddest wild 
straw berries. 
And it was he 
who showed the 
princess the 
little shallow 
pool where the 
spring rose, and 
where the for- 
get-me-nots 
grew so thickly 
that they were 
like a blue rain 
to a basin full 
of clearest wa- 
ter. He knew 
where the shy 
king-fisher 
would. cross the 
stream like a 
blue flash, and 
farther on 
where tlie water 
ran secretly un- 
der a dark 
thicket of 
bushes, and 
sobbed like a 
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stretched out her hand to gather the 
flower, but the poet had held her back. 

“No, no,” he had said. “ Do not 
kill our faithful sentinel, lest every 
thing should instantly vanish.” __ 

The princess had laughed at this. 
Yes, it was a wonderful time! The 
princess seemed 
to live in fairy- 
land, but the 
poet lived only 
in the princess, 
for he abso+ 
lutely worship- 
ped her. 

It is true he 
did not know 
much about 
her, but he 
wrapped her up 
in all his most 
beautiful 
dreams, so that 
he really did 
not know where 
‘the princess be- 
gan and_ his 
dreams left off. 
and that often 
leads to great 
confusion. 

Now, one day 
a new foreign 
prince came to 
the court. He 
was very strong 
and handsome, 
a wonderful 
fencer and 
rider, and a 





human voice. 
And he would 
tell beautiful POETRY.” 
stories about it 
all, so that the princess began to 
think she had never seen the woods 
before. 
But they always came back to the 
foxglove’s bank to rest. It was like 
their home. Once the princess had 


lover of all 


“THE PRINCESS AND THE POET WANDERED ABOUT THE sport, but he 
SWEET TANGLED PATHWAYS HAND IN HAND, AND TALKED 


hated poetry or 
anything at all 
fanciful. 

The poet smiled when he heard of it: 

“How my princess will detest 
him !”’ he thought—“ she whose very 
breath is beauty, and whose every 
word is music,” rf 
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You see he was very much in love 
indeed. 

But the days went by, and the 
weeks went by, and the princess came 
no more to meet the poet by the side 
of the foxglove. 

Oh, the long summer days of wait- 
ing—waiting ! 

There he would sit with a strained 
white face, and wide eyes, and parted 
lips, listening for the light step on the 
path, looking for the face that would 
bloom out of the fresh green like a 
wild rose. 

Sometimes he started up with a cry 
of joy. 

““ She is coming,”’ he said. 

But it was only a passing bird, or a 
little light breeze stirring the leaves. 

Then he would sit down again, and 
cover his face with his hands, and 
sometimes there were tears trickling 
through his thin fingers. 

The only thing he took any notice 
of was the tall foxglove. He seemed 
to look on it as a kind of friend, and 
would even talk to it. 

“Are you waiting for her, too?” 
he would say. “ Shall we both stand 
here for ever—waiting, waiting, till 
the end of the world?” 

But the foxglove could not answer 
the poet. 

At last he could bear it no longer, 
so he disguised himself as a beggar, 
and went into the town to collect the 
news. 

Here he heard to his amazement 
that the princess had started a new 
whim. She was tired of wild flowers, 
and had taken a great dislike to 
poetry, and now she cared only for 
riding and the chase. 

The poet staggered against the wall 
when he heard this astonishing piece 
of news. He was faint too, for want 
of food. Could it be true? Surely, 
it could not be true! 

At that moment, as if in answer to 
his cry, there came the sharp click 
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of horses’ feet, and a gay court party 
of horsemen came down the narrow 
street, with the foreign prince and the 
princess at the head of them. They 
were going a-hawking. _ The little 


princess was laughing. She had cheeks 
like pink roses, and rode her spirited 
horse superbly. It was a joy to look 
The poet could not even feel 


at her. 
angry. 

“* Everything she does is beautiful,” 
he said, “‘ but I shall never do any- 
thing beautiful again. Well, it’s all 
over! It was in her I blossomed, 
in her I lived. I can never live 
again.” He was almost without 
money too. 

“I will hire myself out as a field 
labourer,” he said bitterly. He had 
been the court poet! 

** T will sleep for the last time by the 
side of the foxglove,” he said, ‘ and 
then I will go to some far country.” 

At one time he had thought of 
sleeping the long sleep on the mossy 
bank, but something in him seemed 
to fight against that. 

** One may as well see the end of it 
all,”’ he said wearily. So he went back 
to the foxglove. 

** You are all alone too,”’ he said to 
the flower. And he flung himself down 
with his face on the moss, and wept 
passionately. He really was very 
boyish ! 

The sun began to go down, and the 
wood was glowing with a strange 
dusky beauty, but beauty was nothing 
to him now. He had one hand round 
the stem of the foxglove, How he 
shook and swayed with his grief! 

The sun went down. The wood 
became black as ink, with here and 
there just a little patch of clear green 
sky. And now that faded, too, and the 
sky could hardly be seen ; but there 
“was one star right over the poet’s 
head. And sweet it looked, and kind 
and steadfast! But the poet could 
not see the star for sorrow. 
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After a time he slept, for he was 
worn out. The wood was as still as 
death now. He had moved in his 
sleep. There he lay with his white face 
turned up to the star, and the foxglove 
stood at his head, like a tall sentinel. 
And he dreamt all night, a long beauti- 
ful dream. But in the morning he 
had forgotten all about it. 

He woke at dawn. How 
pale and wan and chill it 
was! He sat up and 
shivered. Then he remem- 
bered, and the coldness 
was in his heart too. The 
sight of the foxglove 
seemed to remind him of 
something. 

““T must have been 
dreaming,” he said wearily. 
“Dreaming about a—No, 

a 
No—I thought 


> 


foxglove ? 
I was——’ 

Then it all faded away 
like a thin mist. 

*“* What does it matter ?” 
he said ; “‘ what does any- 
thing matter now ? ”’ 

Yet before he went he 
remembered the foxglove. 

“* Good-bye, old friend,” 
he said. And he knelt on 
one knee and just touched 
the flower with his lips, for 
he was a fantastic fellow. 

Did the foxglove really 
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Many years after, one midsummer 
day, the poet came again through the 
wood. 

The little princess was now married, 
but not to the foreign prince, as 
everyone had expected, but to a 
neighbouring king. She now affected 
great dignity and was seldom seen 
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bend ever so slightly to- 
wards him, or was it only 
the dawn, stirring the 
wood with a faint breeze ? 

He went in a slow dazed way down 
the mossy path—he who had always 
held‘his head so proudly and walked 
with such a joyous step. He stooped 
now, and dragged his feet along. He 
looked almost old. Soon he was out of 
sight. 

The foxglove was all alone again. 

. . * . 


“ AND IT WAS HE WHO SHOWED THE PRINCESS THE LITTLE SHALLOW POOL.” 


abroad, having been taken with a 
perfect passion for tapestry and em- 
broidery, and she looked very quaint 
and charming, working among her 
maidens. 

The poet had altered too! There 
was no look of pain in his face now, 
but there was no look of joy either. 
He was comfortably dressed and 
seemed to have made a living some- 
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how, but he had 
never written 
poetry again. He 
had worked hard 
by, and had come 
to look at the 
spot in the wood, 
where he had 
once lived so 
passionately ; but 
he had passed it 
long ago. 

“It is very 
strange,” hesaid, 
“IT never had any 
trouble to find 
Ay 

It was not at 
all strange, be- 
cause he had al- 
ways looked for 
the foxglove. 

And the fox- 
glove was dead. 





But he had for- 


gotten the foxglove. 
After much searching, and walking 
to and fro, he at last came to the place. 
**T think it must have been here,” 
he said, “* but it looks quite different. 
Surely there was a—yes—a foxglove— 
[ remember now. A tall purple 


foxglove.” And then he stretched 
himself on the moss, and buried his 
face in it, for he was hot and tired. 

The sun began to go down, and the 
wood was all glowing with a strange 
dusky beauty. But he did not notice 
it. He seemed to be holding some- 
thing in his hand—something that 
was not there. 

The sun went down. The wood 
became black as ink, with here and 
there just little patches of clear green 
sky. Now that faded too, and you 
could hardly see the sky, but there 
was one star right over the poet’s 
head. And sweet it looked and kind, 
and steadfast. But the poet never 
looked at the stars now. 

After a time he slept, for he was 


“ THERE HE WOULD SIT WITH A STRAINED WHITE FACE.” 


very tired. The 
wood was as still 
as death. He 
had moved in 
his sleep, and 
now lay with his 
face turned up 
to the star. 

And he dreamt 
all night, a long 
beautiful dream. 

He woke at 
dawn, but he 
looked changed 
somehow. He 
stretched him- 
self lazily, and 
smiled, and 
seemed to be 
looking for some- 
thing at his side. 

“It is very 
strange,” hesaid. 
“‘T must have been dreaming. I 
could have declared that a tall purple 
foxglove stood all night at my head, 
and told me—told me——” 

Then he sat up suddenly and felt 
in his pockets. He took out the 
stump of a pencil and some odd pieces 
of paper, and began to write very 
fast, and as he wrote he smiled. His 
face altered more and more. An 
almost boyish joy seemed to be 
coming into it. 

“But this is beautiful,” ie said. 
And there were tears in_ his 
eyes. 

At last he had used up every scrap 
of paper, and he started running 
through the wood, talking to himself 
all the way. 

The sun was up in the heavens 
now. It would be a glorious day. 
His step had grown light as of old, 
and his face was full of joy. When he 
came to a boulder or low bush, he 
leapt over it in the most amazing 
manner. Only once he stopped, but 
that was because he struck his head 
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against a lime bough. It made him 
look up into the delicious tender green. 
It was full of blossom and scent, and 
the song of bees. 

** Yes, yes,”’ he cried, “‘ I will take 
you all with me. Allof you. All of 
you.” Then he ran on. 

And the brook ran beside him 


singing, and the birds sang over his 
head, and blossoming brambles clung 
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Even the trees bent their broad 
boughs to bless him, and all the wood 
was stirred with a faint murmur like 
music. It was as though they knew 
he passed. 

So he passed out of sight. 

He wrote a beautiful story, and he 
became the world’s poet, which is 
better than being a court poet. 
No. IL cannot tell you the story. 


to his feet. 
*“* Take us with you. 
you,” they cried. 


It was so very long ago. 
But I think it was the foxglove’s 
story after all. 


Take us with 


MOONLIGHT FANCIES 


BY CASSIE MCCAY 


The moon so bright 
Her silvery light 
On hill and dale is shedding, 
The world is fair 
And everywhere 
A holy calm is spreading. 


Te all unknown 
I sit alone 
With thoughts of thee to cheer me, 
And deep and wide 
The flowing tide 
Makes gentle music near me. 


So sweet the spell 
I may not tell 
The joy my soul is feeling 
As fancy brings 
On magic wings 
Thy spirit softly stealing. 


And hope grows strong 
As o’er me throng 
The proofs of thy devotion, 
While memory lives 
And gladness gives 
A wealth of deep emotion. 


But though the moon 
May vanish soon 
And rob me of its brightness 
And my poor heart 
From hope may part 
And lose its present lightness, 


Thy love for me 
Shall ever be 
My life’s sublimest treasure, 
And Ill repay 
Thy sweet outlay 
With rich o’erflowing measure 
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By H, C. BAILEY 


Illustrated by Blanche McManus 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SQUARCIA’S WAY. 


RANCESCO you re- 

member was going 
out of the palace 
with Squarcia, un- 
willing but never- 
theless. 

“Sir!” cried 
Francesco. “Do you 
force me?” 

Squarcia picked 
him off his feet and 
held him horizontal, 
tucked tight under 
one great arm. 

“Sir, sir!” the 
outraged Francesco 
gasped, “ You con- 
strain me.” 

Squarcia 
kled. 

“That is so,” 
said he and gripped tighter. 

Francesco did not resist. _Resist- 
ance and strife were permitted him no 
more. But suddenly he was ashamed. 
He, Francesco of Zena, to be tossed 
about with insult and ignominy at 
another man’s will, and strike no 
blow to save himself? He had 
not counted on that. There were 
disadvantages in putting off the flesh. 

Squarcia rolled-off with him like a 
father with a naughty child for whip- 
ping. In the street there were many 
who looked and many who laughed— 
Francesco’s subjects. By the time 
Squarcia had borne him into the inn 
and dropped him down Francesco 
was flushed and panting, and he 

















chuc- 


glared at Squarcia with an unholy 
light in his eyes. 

Squarcia chuckled. 

And so Squarcia began to deal with 
Francesco. 

Thenceforward Francesco found 
that he had never a moment to be 
alone. Squarcia did not put him 
to open shame again, but wherever 
Squarcia was there Francesco had 
to be. Francesco had to go the 
rounds with Squarcia and see Squarcia 
take the salute from the men who 
were guarding his own town. Fran- 
cesco had to listen while Squarcia 
talked with his officers of the 
coming assault, and hear Squarcia 
make his careful plans to save what 
Francesco himself should have kept 
safe. Francesco had to live in an 
atmosphere of war. The clash of arms 
was always in his ears, the sharp 
soldierly voices. 

No one insulted him; no one seemed 
to heed him at all. Only Squarcia 
spoke to him, and Squarcia talked of 
nothing but fighting. For the first day 
or more Francesco never answered. 
He was too proud to argue or plead 
that he might be let go when he knew 
that argument and plea would be all in 
vain. He tried to retire into himself 
and work himself into an ecstacy 
as though he were alone. But that 
was hard. Soldiers’ songs and the din 
of armed men and the endless talk of 
fighting possessed his fancy against his 
will. A vile feeling of helplessness 
began to plague him. For the first 
time in his life he was being made to 
do what another bade him in every 
waking moment. He could not resent 
it, he must not struggle against it. 
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He had cut himself off from the 
dearest right of a man—to fight for 
his own will. And he began to be 
very troubled. 

Day by day the pair of them went 
the round of the walls. Francesco in 
his black monk’s gown and Squarcia 
in gleaming breast-plate and helm. 
Day by day Francesco was less at 
ease. 

One morning when they had gone 
out according to custom, Squarcia 
took him by the arm and led him 
through the palace. A little before 
the gate Francesco checked and hung 
back. 

** Not there,”’ he said, and his face 
was dark; “not there! ”’ 

“Why not?” growled Squarcia. 

** I—I ought not,”’ Francesco stam- 
mered. 

“Ugh! Can you never think of 
anything but yourself ? ” 

They turned into the courtyard. 
Squarcia, with Francesco still under 
his hand, was making for the door to 
the State apartments when into the 
courtyard by the garden gate came 
Cecilia, the Marchioness of Frido. 
Squarcia wheeled and cut across her 
path, and saluted. 

** And how is it with you, child ? ” 

Her pretty, pathetic little face lit 
with joy. 

“Oh, but I am*happy! Quite, 
quite happy. And it is so strange!” 

Squarcia—for all his great bulk 
he was few inches taller than she— 
Squarcia was looking down at her 
with an odd tenderness. “It is 
going to be strange to be sad now,” 
said he. 

“Yes ?”’ she said, like a question, 
and then looking up at the great hairy 
face and the grey eyes, “‘ Yes!” with 
conviction. ‘“‘ I think everyone must 
always believe you.” 

Squarcia smiled and pattedjher 
shoulder. ‘‘ Well! it is safe for you 
to believe me, at least.” 
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**T do,” said Cecilia, and her blue 
eyes glistened. 

“* Believe and be joyful,’’ Squarcia 
laughed. ‘‘ And the Countess Bea- 
trice, she is good to you ? ” 

“Oh, indeed, yes. She loves me ; 
and—and-——”’ she looked doubtfully 
at Squarcia’s little twinkling eyes— 
** please do not laugh! I do want to 
be loved.” 

“Why, child, you will find love 
enough,” said Squarcia smiling. 

Silent she looked steadily into 
Squarcia’s eyes: “I am not a child, 
you know,” she said, and as she said 
it the blush came up her neck. 

Squarcia laughed. “ Be a child all 
the while you can,” he said and 
patted her hot cheek. 

She turned quickly away, and then 
for the first time saw Francesco, who 
was standing behind Squarcia and 
appeared very miserable. “‘ Why, 
who is this ? ” she cried. 

“That? Oh, that is nothing. 
Francesco, who used to be Count 
in Zena.” 

Cecilia drew back as from some- 
thing horrible, unclean. 

“You are Francesco ?” her voice 
was low. “Do you know how you 
have hurt her? Oh, how could you 
dare? Tell me! How could you 
dare ?” 

Francesco turned 
away. 

“By Pompey, you have struck 
home!” Squarcia laughed. “ Well, 
child, I must catch him again. Good- 
bye.” He kissed her carelessly 
on the forehead and rolled off. 

Cecilia stood still watching till he 
was out of sight. 

Francesco was caught up just by 
the door of the inn; without per- 
suasion or force he entered and led 
on to Squarcia’s room where weapons 
and mail stood glittering. 

Squarcia dropped himself into a 
chair. 


and _ hurried 
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“Tf I mistake not, Messer Fran- 
cesco, you ran away,”’ said he. 

Francesco took up one of Squarcia’s 
swords, and drew it. Squarcia leant 
forward ready to spring, but Francesco 
only traced the graven work on the 
blade with his finger, and looking 
down at it, spoke: 

“Sir—I—I wish—I—I—I would 
have you understand that when I 
—I did what I have done, it seemed 
to me the—the only way to do right.” 
He stumbled, flushing, to the end of a 
muddled sentence. 

For the first time Franceso had 
hinted a doubt of his own wisdom. 
For the first time Squarcia conde- 
scended to discussion. ‘“ Right ?” 


cried Squarcia, and sniffed. “ Right ? 
Look you, Messer Francesco, I am as 
good a Catholic as any man alive. 
I say no word against monks. I have 
known a two or a three as good men as 
myself, by Pompey! But how it 
can be right for a man to forsake wife 


and babe for monkhood is what I do 
not see.” 

Francesco was still discomposed. 
“* Why, sir,”” he stammered, “ I—I— 
for the sake of the holiness of my own 
soul “ 

“Your own soul! God help any 
man who thinks of his own soul first.” 

Francesco, more discomposed than 
ever, stammered something more. 
But an officer had come in and saluted, 
and was saying something to Squarcia 
in a low voice apart. Squarcia 
nodded and rose. “ And, and thus, 
sir, for the sake of my own soul’s 
health,”’ Francesco continued. 

** Your soul be damned. What of 
other people’s ? ” Squarcia snapped. 

Francesco now had no answer at all. 

Squarcia took him by the arm. 
** Well, Messer Francesco,” said he, 
genially, “this is what it comes to, 
you have run away from your duty 
and I have to do it for you. Come 
and see me.” 


Out they went together and a half 
score of Squarcia’s officers and men 
followed. Squarcia marched for the 
main gate of the town, and there went 
up on the ramparts. Zena stands 
at the head of two valleys. Up the 
eastern valley an army was marching. 
Squarcia puckered his eyes and stared 
through the sunlight. 

“Castracane!” cried Francesco, 
seeing the black and red _ break 
out. ° 

“Oh, yes, Castracane 
laughed and stared on. 

Then Francesco, for all his monk’s 
gown, broke out with a “ Fiend seize 
him! Shut the gates!” 

“What ? What? One trade at a 
time, Messer Francesco. You are a 
monk.” 

“* Sir—sir—why, sir Fran- 
cesco flushed and stammered again. 
** Will you not shut the gates ? ” 

** No, I do not think I will shut the 
gates,” said Squarcia staring still at 
Castracane’s men. 

The army came nearer, halted and 
broke. A regiment of horse pressed 
on to the town. The pikemen and 
bowmen rested on their arms. Straight 
for the open gate the horsemen rode 
at an easy pace till Francesco’s gaping 
amazement turned to horror, and he 
caught Squarcia’s arm, crying, ‘‘ For 
God’s sake re 

Squarcia shouted. 

From below came the flash and 
thunderous roar of his gun. It was 
fired through the open gateway and 
before the spreading shot of it the 
front of that regiment of horse broke 
and reeled and fell. The great gates of 
Zena clashed together, the portcullis 
thudded down. 

“Bowmen, bowmen, roundly to- 
gether,” someone shouted from the 
walls. While still the ranks of those 
hapless horsemen were all awry a 
storm of cross-bow bolts smote them 
and shattered them and sent them 
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galloping wildly for shelter behind the 
pikes. 

“Break my banner!” grunted 
Squarcia ; and at the word the red 
rose flaunted insolent in the sunshine. 
A cheer rolled along the ramparts. 
Castracane’s army fell orderly back 
well out of bowshot. 

Francesco looked up at Squarcia’s 
banner and frowned. Another man’s 
banner floating over the walls of 
Zena! Once he had never thought to 
see that. Squarcia’s hand fell on his 
shoulder, Squarcia pointed to Castra- 
cane’s men: ‘“‘ So now, Messer Fran- 
cesco, you see the holiness of your 
good Prior. It is easy enough to 
grab the town whose master is a 
monk.” ; 

*“‘IT am not a monk,” Francesco 
snapped, “ I am only a novice.” 

“Oho! Oho! Then praise God 
for all! Well, you see why the Prior 
was concerned for your blessed soul. 
How you must love that Prior.” 


‘Sir, I may have been cheated,” 
said Francesco slowly. “ But I blame 


myself for that. If I had thought of 
my duty the Prior could not have 
cheated me. I desire no vengeance 
on the Prior. But it would be very 
just that I should suffer.” 

“God pays what wages he chooses, 
and God does not wait till Saturday 
to pay,” quoth Squarcia, and turned 
away to watch the movements of his 
foe. 

That army of red and black was 
skilfully handled. Just beyond bow- 
shot it lay and stretched itself all round 
the town. Before sunset all roads to 
Zena were blocked. At a score of 
points horsemen had dashed in to 
spy out weak places in the walls. 
Storms of bolts drove them off again 
yet not before they had had some 
chance tosee. So night fell and Zena 
was girt about with a belt of camp 
fires. Within the town was the 
murmur of fear. 


When Squarcia rolled back to the 
inn he found Francesco wearing mail 
and a sword. 

** Well, Messer Francesco, how does 
it fit?” said he. * Well, let us 
have a cup and a half of wine. Iam 
full to the muzzle of dust.” He 
rapped upon the table and shouted 
for the drawer. 

But instead of the drawer came one 
of his own men stuttering with news : 
“Sir, that Prior has escaped! Hugo 
took his supper to the cellar and he 
throttled Hugo with his girdle and he 
is gone.” 

Squarcia offered an oath—then : 
“Warn all patrols. Send me that 
knave drawer,” said he, and looked 
at Francesco and whistled. 

“Where do you think he will 
go? Francesco asked, anxiously. 

“To the devil,” said Squarcia. 
*“* And what the devil could we have 
done withhim ?” The drawer came 
bustling in with a pair of flasks. 
Squarcia filled and lifted this glass. 

“‘ Here is to the luck of the fight,” 
said he, “and here is to the lady of 
Zena.” 

Francesco bowed and drained his 
glass. 

Squarcia finished the flask, and 
was beginning on the other when one 
of his officers came in. “ Well?” 
said Squarcia, looking at him through 
the wine. 

“In the matter of that Prior, sir— 
he is dead.” 

““Then somebody has been expe- 
ditious. And he is with the devil 
sooner than he expected.” 

“He killed himself, sir.’ 

“‘ Ippolito, you are not a liar, but I 
do not believe you.” 

“He did not mean to kill himself, 
sir. It was at the water gate. You 
know that long crucifix he had, sir ? 
There was a dagger in the cross of it. 
With that he stabbed the sentry at 
the water gate. Then he must have 
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wound up the double portcullis; 
there——” 

“‘ The portcullis ? ’” cried Francesco, 
“But why did he not go out at the 
wicket.” 

Squarcia laughed. ‘* Can you bring 
an army in through a wicket ? ” 

“He must have wound up the 
portcullis, and then, sir, the ropes 
must have broken. For we found 
him dead beneath the fallen spikes.” 

““Squashed! Like a toad under a 
harrow ! Squashed ! ” growled Squar- 
cia. “By St. Peter and St. Paul, 
but God pays wages sometimes !” 

“To betray the town,” muttered 
Francesco, “to betray the town to 
sack !” 

“Humph!” Squarcia shrugged ; 
“he had betrayed God. Well, 
Ippolito, bend new ropes to the port- 
cullis—we are not all toads—and give 
it my thanks—and bury the sentry 
with the honours and a flag.” 

“Sir!” Ippolito saluted and went 
out. 


** And now I am happy,” Squarcia 
yawned vastly, “and this is going 
to be the devil of a business ; and I 


am going to sleep.”” He heaved him- 
self out of his chair, dropped down on 
the floor with a thud, put his head on 
a saddle, and on the instant slept. 
But Francesco was in no mood to 
sleep. There was as little logic in 
him as in any man that has lived. 
Now he was possessed with a horror of 
all monks. That the Prior should 
have been in league with Castracane 
to make him take the tonsure— 
Francesco had been able to believe 
that so the Prior thought himself 
serving God as well as Mammon. 
But to betray his own town to a 
hostile army—there could be no service 
of God in that, nothing but plain 
service of the devil. And a Prior—a 
Prior! Francesco loathed him and 
all his kind, even as he had wor- 
shipped them all. And as justly. 
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Monks the honoured of God ? No. 
There lay God’s hero, Squarcia, sleep- 
ing at his feet, the man who lived to 
act, who spent all his strength fighting 
the evil in the world, the sworn 
soldier of right. Here was the man 
for men to copy; his was the life 
men should seek to live. Francesco 
had found a fresh ideal to stir his 
emotions. 

Squarcia lay sleeping, the least 
picturesque of heroes, a round mass 
of a man with a bristly face. His 
huge chest rose and fell steady and 
slow, he breathed quietly as a child. 

And so strangely passed the first 
day of the siege of Zena. 

With the dawn they were fighting 
again. At a dozen points Castracane’s 
men swarmed up to the mellow 
lichened walls with mattock and lever 
and mallet; while his bowmen covered 
them with a storm of bolts. From 
the walls the bowmen of Zena shot 
back and Squarcia’s much experienced 
men showered down boiling pitch and 
quick-lime. Francesco ran hither and 
thither carrying Squarcia’s orders and 
cheering on his own people. 

At one place the attack was strong- 
est, and as the day wore on more and 
more men gathered there. They had 
made themselves into a testudo, each 
man holding a shield above his head, 
so that they overlapped and one great 
plate of iron like a_tortoise-shell 
received the missiles from the walls. 
Beneath the shields they laboured 
with mattock and crowbar at the 
base of the brick wall, and the din of 
their tools and the falling masses of 
wall rose loud. From above great 
beams and stones were hurled down 
on the shields, and sometimes the 
testudo wavered and broke, but always 
it formed again swiftly and the batter- 
ing went on. 

In the afternoon Francesco came 
there and found Squarcia, sheltered 
by a battlement, watching. The sun 
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was bright in a dark blue sky. All 
around the town the pale green of the 
growing millet was crushed and trod- 
den into the red earth. Over it the 
men in black and red hurried to and 
fro, fresh men coming to the assault, 
wounded falling back. On all sides 


bodies lay distorted and ghastly. 
Cross-bow bolts darkened the air, a 
deafening din arose. Far away beyond 
the passions and horrors of the fight 
stood the great mountain masses, grey 
and purple and dazzling white. 
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down. Francesco followed aghast. 
But, now looking within the town, he 
saw a strange sight. 

A narrow street ran down to the 
wall, houses lofty on either side. In 
the street half the artificers of Zena 
were busy with a dozen of Squarcia’s 
officers. The stones of the street 
were strewn with calthrops, and spikes 
were being driven into the ground, and 
iron bars. The lower windows of 
the houses were being nailed up. 
Across the street a barricade had been 


* FRANCESCO BENT LOWER AND KISSED THE CHILD.” 


Francesco looked down at the sway- 
ing, toiling testudo, and marked the 
sound of the busy tools and the 
breaking wall. 

‘* By Our Lady,” he shouted through 
the noise to Squarcia, “‘ By Our Lady, 
sir, they will be in!” 

Squarcia lounged watching, quite 
still and extremely calm. “ They 
will,” he shouted, and laughed and 
turned away and began to climb 


¢ for three abreast. 


built, a great mound of earth and 
stones protected with jagged iron. 
Squarcia was making ready for his 
guests. 

“* Messer Francesco,” said Squarcia, 
“when you fight three thousand with 
three hundred give them bare room 
That was my first 
fight. And I do not mean this to be 
my last.” 

Till the full darkness of night the 
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testudo laboured at the wall. Then it 
withdrew in good order, leaving a 
great hole and the bricks over- 
hanging. 

With the dawn it came'again. Soon 
the wall began to give a hollow sound 
and Squarcia withdrew the men on 
the top of it for some distance either 
way. Then he himself dropped 
leisurely down and sidled among 
calthrops and spikes to the barricade. 
Francesco followed him like a dog. 
A dozen arms helped them struggle 
up and over and Francesco came down 
athwart Squarcia’s sausage—the long 
iron gun. A forest of long pikes rose 
about him. Squarcia looked round 
a moment or two, his little keen eyes 
searching every detail. ‘‘ And now, 
Messer Francesco, I am going to do a 
little real fighting,” said he. ‘‘ Would 
you like some too ? ” 

“Give me the chance!”’ cried 
Francesco. 

“In the days when they called you 
the Sugarplum Count I have heard 
tell that you were something of a 
captain of horse? Eh?” 

‘“T was thought so.” 

‘* Well, I have known a charge of 
horse play Beelzebub with a storming 
party. Messer Francesco, your own 
guard is mounted at the main gate. 
Take them and use them, and bring 
them back.” 

“Sir, I thank you,” cried Francesco, 
and hurried away. 

A moment after came a _ long 
enduring roar, and the wall gaped 
to the light. The first ranks of the 
testudo were crushed and whelmed 
beneath the masses of brick, but over 
their mangled bodies, over the still 
sliding ruin came their comrades, and 
yelling, broke into Zena. 

Then there was a chaos of blood. 
In among the calthrops and the spikes 
the van of the stormers tumbled and 
fell, and they in their turn were 
trampled down, shrieking, upon the 











sharp steel, as the dense mass pressed 
madly onward through the narrow 
breach. So over a pathway of men’s 
flesh Castracane’s army won into 
Zena. Into that narrow street they 
came, and from either side the windows 
vomited upon them steel and stone and 
boiling oil and torrents of blazing 
pitch. There was no forming their 
testudo again, no making that roof of 
shields. They were jammed in among 
firm planted posts and bars of iron all 
disorderly. ‘They had hardly space 
to lift shield each for himself. No 
weapons could avail them. Their 
foes were high overhead behind barred 
windows. Battered, bleeding, and 
burnt, hard put to it to keep their 
feet, and knowing that a fall was 
certain death, the weight of the rush 
behind crushed them along towards 
the barricade. 

Now the narrow street was full, 
now the front ranks were but a few 
yards from the barricade. The flash 
of the gun seared their faces and with 
its roar into the heart of them came a 
spreading charge of small shot. It 
tore the vitals out of that storming 
party. In the midst of the dense 
throng of black and red a lane was 
blasted. Limbs jerked horribly in 
the smoke. 

In a moment the lane closed again. 
Yelling, cursing, over living and dead, 
Castracane’s men surged on to storm 
the barricade ere the gun would load 
again. Careless of mangled hands 
they caught the jagged iron of the 
cheveaux de frise and pulled themselves 
up and hacked off the heads of the 
pikes. There was a minute’s grim 
close fighting. Squarcia had seized 
a pike and was toiling and moiling 
with the rest. 

“I would give a ducat and a half 
for a hundred arquebusiers,’ he 
muttered, as he jabbed at a man’s 
throat and caught him and dashed him 
against his fellow, and wrenched the 
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pike head free. ‘“‘ Lightly with the 
sausage, my children.” 

The gun fired again, blasted the 
stormers of the barricade away and 
opened beyond them another lane of 
death. But this lane was not filled. 
The men in red and black huddled 
against the house walls, swayed to and 
fro, uncertain as sheep. No more 
came through the breach. 

“Ho, ho! Is this my little captain 
of horse ? ” said Squarcia, and clam- 
bered down from the barricade and 
went into one of the houses and up to 
the roof. Still in the narrow street 
missiles and scorching oil rained down. 

Francesco was trying to win his 
honour again. He had broken out of 
the main gate with his guard. Likea 
southern storm he had burst upon 
the flank of the storming party and 
cloven it clean through. He was 
upon them again before they could 
form, and when at last they got them- 
selves into a square and their own 
horsemen came galloping to their aid 
many in black and red lay upon the 
ground. Francesco drew off, and 
Castracane’s horsemen and his turned 
this way and that, each seeking for a 
chance to charge the other. 

But while they changed ground 
there was a galloping of Castracane’s 
officers and orderlies. His men were 
drawn away from the walls, and 
massed together, and swiftly they fell 
back. It was well done. 

Squarcia from the roof top saw 
the last man struggle out of his death 
trap in the narrow street, saw the 
rallying of the force and the swift 
retreat. 

“By Pompey, they have some 
captains there,”-he muttered. Then 
he turned and stared down the western 
valley. From afar came the glint of 
steel. His own pikemen, his own 
arquebusiers were coming. There was 
the cause of retreat. 

A skilful retreat it was. Very 


swiftly Castracane’s men retreated, 
swiftly and in good order. They 
gained the head of the eastern valley, 
they marched into it, the van of their 
column vanished round a bluff hill. 
Still their horsemen hovered between 
their rear and Francesco. 

Francesco was swinging his squad- 
rons this way and that, seeking with 
grim persistence a chance to charge. 
~ Squarcia watched and grinned. 
> \“ That little man is well cured,” 
said he. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OF MEN AND LOVE. 


HE Lord Squarcia 
waits upon Your 
Highness.” 
** Admit him,” 
said Beatrice. 
Squarcia rolled 
in with Francesco. 
“T present to Your 
Highness a gentle- 
man who has 
fought for you 
very valiantly--—” 
“It needs not 
that this gentleman 
and I should meet 
again.” Beatrice 
rose stately, cold 
scorn in her eyes, 
on her lip. 
“Into whose 
care,” said Squar- 
cia, genially, “‘ I commit yourself and 
Zena.” He saluted and rolled out 
again. 

Then Francesco fell on his knees 
before Beatrice: “‘ Lady, I do most 
humbly pray your pardon.” 

“My pardon!” Beatrice echoed 
with a scornful laugh. 

« “T have done you a great wrong. 
I cannot hope that you will pardon 
me yet. And yet I must needs pray 
your pardon.” 
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‘“* My pardon !” said Beatrice again. 
“* Oh, indeed, you have that. Believe 
- me, sir, what you have done is nothing 
now tome. You yourself are nothing 
to me. 
life.” 

Francesco rose from his knees. 
‘So will you never more go from 
mine. Lady. I have been mad, I 
think. I have been false to my duty. 
I have been false to you——”’ 

“Pray spare me more talk of 
yourself ! ” 

Francesco flushed. “I have but to 
say this. I deserted my post. Hence- 
forth my son is Count of Zena, and 
you are Regent for him. I am your 
servant to my death.” 

“I ask no service of you.” 

“Your servant and his I must be. 
Do not bid me be even baser than I 
have been.” 

‘“*T care not what you are.” 

Francesco bowed. “I pray you 
one favour. Let me see my son.” 

‘“* You—you dare ask that ?”’ she 
cried fiercely. 

“You are very just, lady,” Fran- 
cesco groaned, “And yet—yes, I 
dare.” 

Beatrice looked at him a moment, 
wonder and scorn mingling in hereyes. 
Then she called one of her women. 

The babe was brought in his nurse’s 
arms, nested in white, chubby, smiling, 
wide-eyed. Francesco bent over him, 
looked long and close. Beatrice 
was watching and her face grew evil 
and envious. Francesco bent lower 
and kissed the child and the child 
gurgled and crowed delight. 

“Take him away,” cried Beatrice. 

Francesco turned to face her. 
“Lady, I thank you,” he said, and 
bowed. 

But when Beatrice was left alone 
blushes came and tears. 

Squarcia rolling off down the cor- 
ridor had come upon Cecilia da 
Castiglione. 


You have gone out of my 
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“* He is going to love her again ? ” 
cried Cecilia, blue eyes shining. 

“His Highness has come to his 
exalted senses,” said Squarcia. “‘ But 
tell me, child, does she still love him ?” 

Cecilia laughed. ‘“‘ How little you 
men know of loving! Whena woman 
loves she loves for always—and 
always—and always. Whatever he 


-does.”’ 


“And how.do you know ?” said 
Squarcia. She hung her head and 
her neck was rosy. Squarcia hand 
on sword-hilt smiled at her, for indeed 
she was good to see. 

** Well, child, when a woman has 
begun to love a man she goes on 
because she must. But why in 
wonder does she ever begin ? ” 

““Of course—she—she wants to 
love—so much.” She turned her sad, 
pretty little face to him. ‘“‘ Did you 
never want to leve ?” 

“Heaven and earth! Do I looka 
lover ?” laughed Squarcia. 

** As if that counted,” said Cecilia 
with a toss of her head. 

“Oho! Does it not?” 

“Do you think women love pretti- 
ness ?”’ cried Cecilia with bitter 
scorn. “That is a man’s way! 
Women love courage and truth and 
goodness.” 

Squarcia tapped her round cheek. 

** Well, child, do not scold him if he 
loves this too,” said he, and it was 
rose-red and hot under his fingers. 

*““I—I will not scold him,” said 
Cecilia unsteadily, and her eyes 
shrank from his. 

Trumpets pealed from the market 
place. : 

** What is that ?”’shecried. ‘* Ah, 
you are going to fight again!” 
and she pressed her hand to her 
breast. 

“A little fair fighting now,” said 
Squarcia. “Well, God keep you, 
child.” He drew her to him and was 
going to kiss her forehead. 
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“No! No!” she shrank away. 
“TI am not a child.” 

The trumpets. pealed again. 
Squarcia saluted and rolled clatter- 
ing away. 

Cecilia’s blue eyes glistened through 
tears. She climbed to one of the 
palace towers and looked out. It was 
a day of bright sunshine and driving 
showers. A rainbow spanned the 
valleys from white mountain crest to 
crest. Through the rain she saw the 
glittering squadrons ride out and 
thousands of pikemen and arquebu- 
siers parading on their bivouac 
without the walls. They wheeled 
and marched on behind the horsemen. 

Faintly down wind came the chorus 
of their song: ; 

Squarcia marching ! 
Helm and pike aflash ! 
Squarcia marching ! 
- Blade and mail a-clash ! 
Way, give a way for the Rose ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TWO MEN AND A WOMAN. 


OT of mere events is 
this the story, but 
of men and women. 
Else would it tell 
you of the strategy 
of the great cam- 
paign of Sestola ; 
how Squarcia 
marched and 
counter-marched in 
the valleys and held 
Castracane in check 
though the odds 
were three to one ; 
how Squarcia slip- 
ped past Castracane 
in the hills beyond 
Mouselice and 
joined hands with 
a thousand horse- 

men of Noventa; how Ramiro Capucci 
planned the guarding of the Noventa 


marches and how Bernardo Bruni did 
the like for Vellano, so that Castracane 
was clogged and confined. 

All this is in the histories. Fra 
Piero wrote three books about it. 
Other worthy men have been as bad. 
Also the commentary of Taddeo 
Mondaleschi upon Julius Manutius 
de Militori Usu points out all 
Squarcia’s mistakes. 

And all this may now rest quietly 
where it lies. We have to do with 
men and women, their private sorrows 
and loves. 

There was music and dancing and 
laughter in the palace at Noventa. 
Gay dresses and masks flitted to and 
fro. 

In a dim-lit corridor two met, a 
woman in crimson with black mask, 
a man in white with a mask of gold. 

** Halt ! ” he stood across her path. 

‘** Who bids me ? ” 

** An enemy.” 

“What enemies have I ? ” 

** All men are a woman’s enemies 
and seek to conquer her.” 

** But she loves defeat.” 

** Ay, faith, sweet soul! And here 
is the triumphant foe.” The man 
in white posed magnificently. “I 
come, I see, I conquer.” 

“Faith, as little as you see,” the 
black mask laughed. 

The man looked at her dazzling 
white throat, her bosom: “ Why, 
if I conquer only what I see, ’tis 
something.” 

** Nay, if all you would have is the 
outside of me, nothing is all you will 
get.” 

“T am a man. I love a woman 
for what she is, not for the spirit 
she will be when she is dead.” 

*°Tis noble in you! And for what 
pray would you have a woman love 
you?” 

“For a man that can make her 
heart leap! For a man that can 
make her tremble with joy!” He 
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drew close, and through the mask his 
eyes flamed at her. “Try, sweet, 
try!” he whispered bending to the 
braids of her golden hair. 

‘“A love for fine weather!” she 
laughed. ‘“ Ah, Ramiro, Ramiro, and 
when the clouds come ? ” 

“No clouds could dim your white 
splendour.”’ Ramiro murmured in her 
ear, but while his lips still lingered 
close a laughing throng came down 
the corridor and she let herself be 
swept away. 

In a moment she found another 
mask at her side, a mask of dark blue 
at the top of a tall form in silver grey. 
The Countess looked up, her dark 
eyes sparkling through her black 
mask: ‘‘ Master Blue-mask you have 
reft me from a poor gentleman who 
will be inconsolable. Now console me.” 

“* With all my heart.” 

“Nay, sir, you might want that 
again.” 

‘** What is a heart for but to lose ? ” 

‘“* Nay, that is a woman’s creed.” 

“* Fair professor oflove ! And what 
should a man’s creed be ? ”’ 

“°Tis for you to tell me that; 
honestly, sir,—mask to mask.” 

** May it hide my blushes! Why, 
fair lady, a man must lose his heart, 
too. Not woman alone is made for 
love. A man that has not loved and 
won his love has lived but half a life.” 

““How! You preach love, Master 
Blue-mask ? ”’ 

** Ay, and practise it.” 

‘* Practise it not too widely, or your 
love will give you little thanks.” 

‘“*T practise it with her.” 

“Oh, ay! a pastime.” 

‘“‘ To her it may be so.” 

“Fie! You grow solemn.” 

“Take off your mask, fair lady, 
and I shall be joyous.” 

The white neck grew shell pink. 
“Without my mask I might be 
solemn too. Four inches of black 
velvet make me very bold.” 


| “ But they curb my tongue.” 

“Nay, they should free it. Be- 
think you, Master Blue-mask—you 
talk not to my lady this or that, you 
talk not to me, whoe’er I am, you 
talk to Incarnate Womanhood.” 

“Heaven! Do you wonder I am 
shy ?” 

“Tell me then, what is this love 
of a man. What is it more than 
desire for something beautiful ? Oh, 
I am bold behind my mask. I am not 
myself, you see.” 

““I see much less than I wish,” 
the blue mask laughed. ‘“ The love of 
a man? When a man loves he 
wants her mind, her soul to help 
his. Ay, and he wants to know that 
his can help her. For he desires 
infinitely to help her, to shield her in 
all. Then his love asks that he and 
she should be one. Not that she 
should be less herself; not that he 
would have her nature lose itself 
inhis; he loves it far too well. No; 
so that he and she made one, yet each 
remaining the old self, the eternal 
miracle, should do the work of the 
world well. And that, fair lady, is the 
love of a man.” 

** 'You—you—you think well of 
your fellows,” she said tremulously. 

“Thank God, I do. Well, lady, I 
too have been bold behind my mask. 
But I am myself. And for myself 
I have spoken.” 

He saw the blood warm the daz- 
zling white of her neck. She 
laughed unsteadily. ‘‘ For yourself ? 
Oh, that is not fair. When one wears 
a mask one must be someone else.” 

‘“* I was never myself sc much,” said 
the blue mask. The clocks began to 
chime midnight. ‘‘ Ah, the hour, the 
hour! Now we are all ourselves!” 

Lionardo snatched off his mask and 
stood flushed a little with eyes a- 
gleam. “Come, lady, you are 
Womanhood no more. Show me the 
one woman.” 
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She drew away. “ Nay, sir, but if 
the one woman denies you ? ” 

“She shall do it face to face.” 
Lionardo put his hands to her golden 
hair and though her hands met his in 
quick defence he caught off her mask. 
Lucrezia was unveiled all blushing, 
smiling with glistening eyes. Her 
bosom trembled. Lionardo held her 
hands. ‘* Now tell me, what is the 
love of a woman ?” 

“You should have 
sooner.” 

She fled away, leaving her mask 
in his hands. 

In a moment Lionardo started 
after her. He crashed full against 
Ramiro Capucci. 

Ramiro first recovered himself. 
“I incommode Your Highness’s pur- 
suit,’ said he with a sneer. 

“I await your apology,” 


asked me 


said 


Lionardo haughtily. 
* Wait !”’ said Ramiro, and laughed 
and swaggered by. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
TWO WOMEN AND A MAN. 


SZ REARIEST days 
are not his whom 
death has robbed 
of his best beloved, 
who must live out 
his life alone. 
Worse is the drag- 
ging misery that 
comes to him who 
must feel each day 
the scorn of those 
who once loved 
him, whom he still 
loves. That was 
Francesco’s punish- 
ment. 

Beatrice had no 
pity. She met him 
day by day with 
a cold politeness. 
She talked with 
him as with a stranger. Each ges- 





ture, each pose of her splendid 
beauty spoke contempt. Withal 
she was careful to show that he 
was her master, she the servant. 
She would have none of his plan to 
make her Regent. All orders had 
to come from him. She obeyed faith- 
fully. And the stinz of that obedience 
was more bitter than all else. Once he 
had tried to plead with her to spare 
him that. She heard the stammering, 
shame-fraught sentences to the end. 

“It is not for me to forget that I 
am your wife,” she said. Francesco 
bowed, biting his lip. So he was 
made to come back to his post. 
He was again Count in Zena and as 
wretched as any man alive. 

He sought no more ecstasies. He 
stifled all thought, all feeling for 
himself. He turned to the work at 
hand—to make Zena safe, to guard 
his people, his wife, his son from 
Castracane. The battered walls of 
Zena were strengthened. The towns- 
folk of Zena were drilled with pike 
and cross-bow. From the country 
folk he raised a regiment of horse and 
trained them with his own guard. 
He knew they mocked at him behind 
his back for an unfledged monk, a 
half-witted fool, but he went on with 
the work. His old soldierly skill 
served him well, and he kept his 
temper and his head when they 
blundered steadily to annoy him. 
Little by little he began to win back 
their respect. He needed that much. 

But from Beatrice he won nothing. 
The days went by and she changed no 
whit. Day by day she made him feel 
in a hundred ways that she despised 
him. She was not merciful. He had 
put her child to shame. She could 
think of no punishment too great for 
that. Contempt was a duty. When 
she’saw that he felt it and suffered it 
began to be a pleasure too. 

There was another woman in the 
palace of Zena of another temper. 
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Cecilia da Castiglione was, indeed, 
wholly for Beatrice. Beatrice was 
the first good woman the poor girl 
had known, and to her Beatrice was 
the best and loveliest woman in the 
world. And Francesco had done 
horrible wrong. Certainly it was right 
for Beatrice to be cold and scornful 
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right to be still unkind—perhaps it 
was right. But she saw Francesco’s 
pain, and ail her life when Cecilia saw 
anything suffer she suffered too. So 
she began to be timidly kind to him— 
to make him talk, to sit with him 
after Beatrice had swept scornful 
away, to give him one friend in his 


“\ HORSE WAS UP WITH HER IN AN INSTANT, A GREAT 
GAUNTLEITED HAND GRIPPING AT HER NECK.” 


back. 


first 


when he 
But never to be any kinder—always 
to scorn him—could that be right ? 


to him came 


Surely Beatrice had loved him. Why, 
then she must love him still. For one 
could never stop loving what one had 
loved. So Beatrice must think it 


loneliness. And Francesco learnt to 
look eagerly for the little wistful face 
with its welcoming smile and the light 
in her blue eyes. 

Beatrice watched jealously. 

So it was that one day when 
Beatrice and he were sitting together 
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in silence and alone he asked : “‘ Where 
is Cecilia ? ” 

Beatrice’s lovely face was paler 
than ivory. Her eyes blazed. “I 
wonder that you dare ask,” she said 
in a strange, choking voice. 

Francesco started. “‘I know no 
reason why I should not.” 

“Is it not enough that you have 
shamed one woman ? ” 

After one moment of utter amaze- 
ment Francesco recovered his dignity. 
** Lady, I have given you the right to 
despise me. Of Cecilia da Castiglione 
you have no cause nor right to speak 
save with all honour.” 

“Cecilia! She isachild. She does 
not know you.” Beatrice’s fair face 
was distorted with passion. “It is 
you who are vile. You that shamed 
me and now would bring her to a 
blacker shame ! ” 

** You debase yourself to say so!” 
cried Francesco. ‘I have wronged 
you, God knows, enough, but never 
so—never so in word or thought.” 

** Ay, you are to be believed,” she 
laughed shrilly; “you are to be 
trusted ! ” 

‘* For your own sake and hers I beg 
you believe me now.” 

** And leave her to you!” 

Francesco gazed in wonder at her 
distorted face, her ugly eyes; here 
was some fury, not the noble, stately 
woman he had known. 

** Any evil you find in this comes of 
your own mind,” he said sharply. 

Suddenly her face changed ; there 
was wonder on it now, and pain. 
‘““ You—you——is it for you to re- 
proach me?” she gasped. 

“Oh,.my God, why must you 
debase yourself, too?” cried Fran- 
cesco. 

She gave a little cry and gazed at 
him a moment, then hurried away. 

From that hour Cecilia’s happiness 
waned. Beatrice was kind to her no 
more. Instead of the old half- 


motherly affection Beatrice gave the 
cold politeness she used towards 
Francesco. Cecilia began to shrink 
from her and fear her. The girl 
knew nothing of any offence. When 
timidly she asked Beatrice if she had 
done wrong at all : 

“If you had I should have _ told 
you,” said Beatrice sharply. 

Francesco indeed, treated her with 
a grave, distant kindliness. But even 
Francesco avoided her and spoke to 
her little and carelessly. Even Fran- 
cesco in his loneliness would have none 
of her company now. 

There were tears often on_ the 
wistful pretty face when the? girl 
tried to think it out. She had done no 
wrong. Yet they disliked her. Yet 
Beatrice was unkind. Then it must 
be that Beatrice did not love her. 
Beatrice thought her not worthy love. 
And Beatrice was always right. The 
poor child with her hungry yearning 
to be loved was hurt bitterly. 

One night Lisa, Beatrice’s woman, 
came into her bedroom and found her 
sobbing. Lisa, good motherly soul, 
put her arm about the child. ‘* Hush, 
my lamb, hush. What is it? Tell 
me now, dearie ? ”’ 

‘“* N—nothing ! N-nothing,” Cecilia 
sobbed. ‘* Nobody loves me.” 

“Dear heart!” Lisa laughed ten- 
derly. ‘Sure, we all love you.” 

** Do you ? ” Cecilia lifted her little 
tear-stained face. Lisa gathered the 
child to her bosom. “Yes. Yes. 
But you do not know me. And the— 
the Countess she does not love me 
any more. She did—but not now. 
I—I—I am not worth loving.” 

‘“My poor lamb!” Lisa caressed 
her. ‘“* Dearie, never grieve your 
heart so. You are better worth loving 
than any maid in Lombardy. There 
will be a many men to tell you so.” 

** But Beatrice—but the Countess— 
she 

‘“* Dear heart, ’tis not that my lady 
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thinks you not worth loving,” Lisa 
laughed. “Tis that she finds you too 
apt for love. She has been fearing,” 
Lisa whispered, “ fearing you would 
come between her and her Count.” 

“I ?” cried Cecilia in utter amaze- 
ment. “I? Oh, Lisa, how could I ? 
O, but how evil she must think me! ”’ 

“Nay, nay, child. A trifle of 
jealousy, ’tis only that. We all have 
that, Our Lady knows! She'll learn 
her error—and win her Count back. 
Give her joy of him!” Lisa sniffed 
disdainfully. ‘Then she will love 
you all the more. Oh, Mary, there 
is my lady calling! Never weep over 
this, child.”” Lisa kissed her and 
bustled away. 

Slowly Cecilia, half-dazed, grasped 
this new thought. She to come 
between Beatrice and her love ? Oh, 
it had been better, a thousand, 
thousand times better that Squarcia 
had never brought her to Zena at all ! 
That she should be hurting Beatrice, 
the best the dearest woman in all the 
world! She must go away. She 
must go away at once. 

That night she wrote a letter : 

“To the Countess,— 

““Indeed, I never meant to hurt 
you. I do want you and the Count 
to be very happy. Indeed, I did not 
know I was hindering. Now I have 
gone I do hope it will be all well. 
Please forgive me. Please do not 
hate me now. “* CECILIA.” 

With the dawn she stole out of 
Zena all alone to find Squarcia. 

All the day she plodded on down 
the valley happily enough. Squarcia 
was to be the end of the journey. A 
kindly farmstead gave her shelter 
at night and with dawn she was off 


again. The valley was wide now 
and broad vineyards rose above her 
to the darker forest trees. She walked 
a much-trodden track. Squarcia 
and his men had marched that way 
once and again. But where Squarcia 
was now none could certainly tell her. 
Squarcia had been moving too swiftly. 
One peasant gave her this direction, 
another that. And then not many 
hours after dawn she came upon 
mounted men. 

She saw the red and black, she 
turned to flee. A horse was up with 
her in an instant, a great gauntletted 
hand gripping at her neck. She was 
jerked struggling off the ground and 
clenched tight in a man’s arm. 

The rest of the troops were all 
about her and her captor. 

Their captain smote his way 
through with a whip. “ Back, you 
dogs!” The whip butt fell on her 
captor’s wrist. The captain took her 
face in his hand and stared coolly 
at her white agony. “Name of the 
devil!”’ he cried. “This is meat 
for your master. This is the Red 
Wolf’s page. She 2 

Then Cecilia screamed. ‘‘O God, 
not that! Killme! Killme! Not 
that!” 

“The Red Wolf likes to kill his 
own way, my sweet. Tie her up and 
bring her on, my Pedrillo.” He 
patted her white drawn face and 
laughed. ‘‘ Wheel about. By the 
road to Sestola. At the trot.” 

So .Cecilia was borne away in 
misery. She knew her fate too well. 
All the vile torments she had seen of 
old came to wrench and rack her 
heart. And happiness had been so 
near—so near. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEA 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 
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and gold of the windless morn- 

ing, the slow, faint ripples 

break on the gleaming sand. 
Here at the foot of the steep bank 
of shingle, the sandy shore is firm and 
dry ; but out in the bay, at the last 
dim reach of the waters, brine- 
drenched the level ocean floor extends, 
a mirror for the lazy clouds adrift on 
the azure, and the white-winged gulls 
that circle overhead. 

So imperceptibly—as the eye 
wanders seaward over the broad ex- 
panse—does the firm shore merge into 
this bright half-flooded region, so in- 
violate its shimmering glassy stillness 
under the noontide glare that you 
could never tell where land and water 
meet, but for the foam of breaking 
ripples that fringes the tranquil tide 
with silver half a mile away. But 
now and again, over the misty sap- 
phire of the sea beyond, a dark ridge 
steadily grows and travels shore- 


es: out in the bay, under the blue 


ward—the long low heave of the swell, 
last relic of the storm of yesterday, 
bringing its after-song of hushed sea- 
thunder and echo of the spent wind’s 
whistling strife. 

For then the gold mute morning 
wakes and cries, the mirror of the 
clouds is shattered. With a sound 
like a single muffled stroke on a deep, 
hoarse bell, the billow crests, and 
curves, and falls. Through its top- 
pling arch the mid-day light hurls one 
swift lance of shuddering emerald ; 
the white spray rockets high into the 
sunbeams; far over the glittering 
salt-soaked plain the water spreads, 
blurring the topsy-turvy picture of 
the upper skies under a chaos of 
rushing, convoluting grey. But the 
deep note dies away as swiftly as it 
came. The invading eddies sweep back 
to their green bourne. Across the bay 
the breaking ripples weave anew their 
delicate silver lace-work of foam. 
Slowly the water-laden levels regain 
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their old glassy quietude, gathering 
to them once more the inverted 
picture of dappled cloud and lustrous 
azure, and the gleam of snowy pinions 
for ever passing to and fro. 

On these breathless, sun-steeped 
days, following the raging south-west 
winds, the sea reveals itself as at no 
other season. Stirred by the hurricane 
to its profoundest depths, each in- 
coming wave has brought with it some 
new strange thing out of the dim un- 
fathomed world of waters; and now, 
stretching away on either hand into 
the blue distance, the whole bright 
sweeping crescent of the bay lies 
under the calm sunshine, littered with 
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light ; rich tawny fronds of sea-fern 
spreading their fiery tentacles over the 
smooth brown sand. And curious 
Shells with all the colours of the 
rainbow under their pearly sheen ; 
star-fish, stranded amidst the wreck- 
age of sea-growth, looking like amber 
blossoms just open to the day; 
crystal quaking spheres of meduse, 
rimmed with rich blue, a quick pul- 
sating life intense within them. Of 
old you pictured to yourself a garden 
under the sea, where all these common, 
well-remembered objects grew and 
flourished, lived and died, in the dim 
green dusk of ocean-shallows out 
where the red sails of the fishing-boats 


“ A FAMILIAR FORM OF OCEAN GROWTH.” 


the flotsam and jetsam of the vanished 


storm. 

All the familiar forms of ocean 
growth lie in tumbled masses every- 
where ; 
golden bronze, and tangles of grass- 
green ribbons; purple bladder-weed 
already dry and snapping in the sun- 


winnowed the keen salt breeze. But 
now the south-west wind has driven 
its tumult deeper than ever before ; 
and as you loiter over the swelling 


long glistening banners of ssands, a new spur is set to wondering 


conjecture, a glimpse of a farther, 
fairer country is revealed to you at 
every step. 
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“ OUT OF THE UNFATHC 


Forests, darkling woods, and broad 
savannahs there must be in this 
mysterious Ultima Thule of the deep. 
Here are thick, sturdy branches torn 


from their mother-stem, with all their 
queer sea-foliage dense upon them ; 


tall saplings uprooted, and_ still 
clinging fast to rocky boulders, 
dragged unaccounted leagues through 
the tumbling green. At every stride 
strange intricate growths—the whole 
plant one single rich-hued flower 
arrest attention. Radiate shapes in 
flaring orange ; pale golden plumes, 
each filament carrying a shining milk- 
white lobe; soft tresses of ocean 
meadow-grass full and fine as a 
woman’s hair; a thousand forms of 
unimaginable beauty, old Neptune’s 
most guarded treasures wrung from 
him under the rack of the mighty 
gale. 

You look up at the blue sky, 
feel the warmth of the sunbeams, 
recall to mind the radiance of 
inland wood and covert, and ail the 
entrancing wayside alchemy of the 
vear. These are yours indubitably, 
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no mystery of purpose here, nor 
thought of wasted wonder-making, 
up in the sweet August sunlight and 
the breath of the soft south wind. 
But what of all this squandered loveli- 
ness, untold wealth of lavished colour 
and surpassing grace of form, buried 
unnumbered fathoms down in the 
eternal twilight of the sea ? 

Are there no strange ocean-tribes, 
half-human finny people such as old 
mythology tells of, who live and love 
and war and die in these dim rainbow- 
garlanded solitudes far from the 
haunts of men ? The sombre flower- 
wreathed plains, and wavering purple 
glooms of woodland; hill and dale 
darkly aglow with extravagant briny 
beauty ; towering craggy peaks that 
daily catch the green filtered light of 
outer dawn ; are there no wondering, 
coy sea-maidens’ eyes to mark their 
rich diurnal kindling ? no stalwart 
merman enterprise afoot in all the 
watery pastures ? no wild blare of 
Triton hunting-horn as the glimmer- 
ing silver quarry flees before the 
fantastic host ?—nor languorous 
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conch-shell music drifting at eventide 
out of grottos where the merry ocean- 
folk foregather, and imprisoned fire- 
fish lend reluctant light ? 

For, idling and musing thus through 
the sunny halcyon hours that follow 
the tempest, you may give the rein to 
any far-fetched rosinantean mood. 
The sea to-day, as in old? primeval 
ages, is the same unknown, scarce 
knowable thing. And at least, if 


the sandy path like choice sea-jewel- 
lery lost from their golden setting. 
And all these broad translucent shreds 
afloat on the lightest ripples—long 
strips of vivid crimson and emerald 
and purest white—are they mere 
common sea-weed, or are they tatters 
of syren-drapery torn in the revels, 
when the conch-shells begin their 
passionate deep-voiced music, and 
the highest ocean-crag has cast off 
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mute convincing evidence of forests, 
gardens, meadows under the deep 
lies all around you, much more has 
been brought to view that seems 
immeasurably harder to explain. 
Is there nothing here shedding new 
light on old fable? These pierced 
shells, always the gayest and most® 
delicate, need only stringing to make 
necklaces fit for any ocean-bride. 
Tiny pearl-stones lie in every ridge of 


the last green anchorage of outer 
light ? 

The silent noon is past; the tide has 
turned; and now the sleepy sunbeams 
fill with a new song of in-driving 
ripples, as the waters begin to return 
from their long exile under the glitter- 
ing southern sky. Hustling together 
like sheep at a gate, the low wavelets 
journey over the weed-strewn shore ; 
and visibly, span by span, the wide 
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sand-acreage narrows before the eyes. 
An hour ago the sea was a voiceless, 
indefinable thing, remote as the blue 
sky it merged into on the far horizon ; 
but now it is suddenly near, and 
broad awake, and eager; striding 
impetuously landward; stretching 
out wide white arms towards the 
thirsty sand-dunes that never again 
will drink at its sparkling rim. 

How swiftly the tide comes in over 
these brine-sodden levels, is difficult 
to realise unless careful watch be kept. 
It is as though some bright sun-signal 
fell into the remoteness and the 
silence, and at once some invisible 
barrier dissolved away. The incom- 
ing waters lift in long terraces one 
behind the other, each with its mimic 
precipice of foam ; and, beyond all, 
the blue sea curves up sharp and clear, 
an ever-gathering wall of water, out 
of which the waves break larger and 
larger to join the steady race for the 
shore. 
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It is now, of all times, that the 
strength of the sea becomes manifest. 
In stormy weather—when the thunder 
crashing overhead in the murky sky, 
is all but lost in the deafening impact 
of breakers below—all the sound and 
fury of the contending waters seem 
but the call of angry impotence, the 
very antithesis of might. But when, 
in the breathless heat of summer noon, 
this great mystic, mutable thing 
rouses at the silent clarion of the skies, 
and comes swelling, murmuring shore- 
ward, there is a note of resistless 
energy in the quiet music of its 
flowing infinitely more impressive 
than the wildest melody of the storm. 
It is the true authentic voice of the 
sea, ineffably strong now, yet all un- 
bending mirth and leviathan gentle- 
ness, the voice that will never cease 
until, in the ruddy glow of even- 
ing, the last dim ripple-bell has 
sounded the farthermost limit of the 
tide. 


“A TREASURE OF OLD NEPTUNE’S.” 











NO MAN'S LAND BETWEEN SHORE AND STREAM. 


STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN 


‘A QUAINT AND Quiet HAMLET IN THE MIDsT OF LONDON’s Roar.” 


By RICHARD CARVER 


HY do Londoners go to the 

seaside ? 
It may be that some well- 
meaning person will answer, 
“People go to the seaside for a 
glimpse of strange scenery, the neigh- 
bourhood of water, and a breath of 
fresh air.”’ If that be the answer, 
I cry with astonishment, and once 
again ask, ‘“‘ Why go to the seaside ? ” 
Come, I will show you water and 
scenery, and give you the breath of 
fresh air, and there will be no swelter- 
ing railway journey, nor that weary 
ho me-coming. Indeed, there are so 
many ways of obtaining the change of 
air and scene and the glimpse of cool 
waters, that it surprises me railway 
companies have the audacity to tempt 
people to make journeys of more t an 
ten miles from London for the purpose. 
I will guarantee, for instance, that 


were yo. to ask your way to the top 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and go to the 
top, it will be found that for pleasure, 
for experience, for surprise of scenery 
and for fresh air and shimmer of 
water the journey surpasses any 
one day trip offered by any rail- 
way line out of London. How- 
ever, St. Paul’s can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a seaside resort, so I will 
show you one lying cheek by jowl 
with London that meets every re- 
quirement of the tripper and to visit 
which calls for no sacrifices. The 
very name of my seaside haven 
suggests delightful coolness to the 
imaginative, for it is called Strand- 
on-the-Green. There is no more 
“enticing name to be found in Eng- 
land, nor is there a more entrancing 
place. 

Strand-on-the-Green has no mayor 
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and corporation authorised to spend 
ratepayers’ money in_ placarding 
hoardings with pictures of crimson- 
haired children riding blue donkeys 
on vast expanses of green sands, and 
as a consequence her charming es- 
planade knows not the foot of the 
stranger. Occasionally an _ artist 
stumbles upon the place and stands 
spellbound, or a literary man noses 
about in the hopes of finding historic 
associations clinging to the red-tiled 
houses and quaint alley-ways. But 
the general public are not to be met 
with at all. The place is as un- 
known as was Thibet before Young- 
husband’s pic-nic to Lhassa. It 
drowses in peace and sunshine, and 
the lap of the tide, flinging tiny waves 
against the very doorsteps of the 
place, is heard with almost start- 
ling clearness. Yet Strand-on-the- 
Green stands in what one might call 
the very vortex of roaring, raucous 
traffic. 

Perhaps it may be as well to begin 
by telling where Strand-on-the-Green 
is. That is simple. Strand-on- 
the-Green begins about one hun- 
dred yards from Kew Bridge, 
stretching for about half a mile City- 
ward along the Middlesex shore of the 
Thames. The hamlet consists of two 
thoroughfares running parallel with 
the river, the one, for the accommo- 
dation of vehicles, poultry, and chil- 
dren,‘called Back Lane, and the other, 
for pedestrians, poultry and other 
children. The name comes from the 
fact that once upon a time Turnham 
Green reached to theriver at this spot ; 
this being the Green’s strand. That 
Strand which stretches from Temple 
Bar to Charing Cross has long been 
abandoned by the river for just and 
proper reasons. It grew proud and 
threw up its ancient calling of furnish- 
ing mooring-places for barges and 
wherries, and landing places for 
ferries, and instead began to offer 


hospitality to contrivances on wheels. 
This no self-respecting strand has the 
right to do, which fact the river knows 
exceedingly well. The waters with- 
drew, and the Strand quickly de- 
generated from a sedate, modest 
countryman to a mere thoroughfare 
of the blatant city. Strand-on-the- 
Green had more self-respect and pride. 
She clings to the water-side, she takes 
the tides in her lap so that the waters 
wash into ‘the halls of those houses 
which have ventured too near, and she 
has never turned her face away from 
the toilers upon the river, nor refused 
a lodging to the homeless barge or 
burden-broken tug. When things on 
wheels came creaking along she scorn- 
fully waved them away from the 
river, compelling them to lumber 
through Back Lane from whence the 
rumble of their wheels scarcely 
reaches the ears of the bargemen as 
they drowse in the sunshine, silently 
smoking. But in dealing with dreamy 
Strand-on-the-Green one finds it ne- 


cessary to continually pull oneself 
up, the glamour of the place mystify- 


ing the practical. The practical man 
will ask, ‘“‘ How do I get to this new 
seaside resort? How shall [ find 
the way, and what are the means of 
reaching this earthly paradise ? ” 
Now, as becomes the sleepiest and 
most deserted place in all England, the 
means of reaching it are unrivalled. 
Exactly how many railways focus 
upon it I cannot say, but they num- 
ber a half-dozen at least, and come 
from every point of the compass. If 
you do not care for railway travel, 
you can take the penny steamer, 
which first gives a glorious general 
view of Strand-on-the-Green and then 
sets the passenger down immediately 
opposite the desired spot. Should 
sea-sickness be feared, there is the 
electric tram ; if these are too speedy 
or dangerous the old-fashioned horse 
tram will bring you from Richmond ; 
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*buses can also be had, and if these 
various means of locomotion are ob- 
jectionable one can still reach Strand- 
on-the-Green by bath-chair from most 
parts of London. But I have pur- 
posely left the choicest means of reach- 
ing the place till the last. There is 
still open to the enterprising, the 
sedate and humble canal boat, which 
congregates in its scores at the mouth 
of the adjoining river of Brent. 
Imagine the joys of journeying to 
your favourite summer resort by 
means of the patient canal-boat ! 
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in their thousands, their tens of thou- 
sands, pass on Sundays and holidays 
so close to this picturesque hamlet 
that the:.trample of: their multitu- 
dinous feet sends a muffled sound 
rolling along the deserted esplanade 
of the place, yet never a tripper turns 
away from the formal sights of Kew 
Gardens for a quiet stroll in the atmo- 
sphere and the sights of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Strand-on-the-Green 
is a vortex of a maelstrom of bustle 
and noise, yet that vortex is silence 
and peace ineffable. 
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A HUDDLE OF OLD RED-TILED ROOFS, “SNAPPED" FROM BACK LANE. 


Think of making merry on a monkey- 


boat! Up the river but a little way 
is the very home of the canal-boat, 
and it is easy to arrange for a trip 
of a mile if one can spare the day to do 
it in. 

Yes, Strand-on-the-Green is the 
most “getatable”’ place in all the 
United Kingdom, yet one of the most 
deserted. Busy life has not fled 
from it, like from the streets of Bruges, 
for busy life has. never been here. 
Round about the traffic roars, trippers 


The sensible man who has decided 
to abandon the harassing custom 
of going to an ordinary seaside place, 
and, instead of wasting time, money, 
and temper, to betake himself and 
family, after breakfast at the usual 
hour, to Strand-on-the-Green, will 
naturally arrive at the delightful 
spot early in the forenoon. This 
béing so, he will desire the sun at his 
back, especially if he carries a camera. 
Everyone who visits Strand-on-the- 
Green should carry a Kodak, unless he 
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is rich enough to engage a first-class 
artist of the Whistler school to accom- 
pany him, which may not always be 
feasible. That the sun may be in 
the proper place the visitor will enter 
Strand-on-the-Green at the London 
end, where an aged red-brick wall 
wards off the objectionable traffic 
along Back Lane. Here old stone 
posts and an ancient iron rail 
shepherds the Strand proper from 
molestation by the wickedest of all 
things ever invented—wheels. A 
cluster of venerable elms, rigid as 


upon the ledge of irregular concrete 
which separates houses from river, 
peace falls upon his soul and the 
world of worry ceases to exist. 

And here it may be told that from 
the beginning of time to the present 
strident day ambition has never 
found a lodgment in Strand-on-the- 
Green. You search in vain for a 
history of the hamlet. I do not 


remember ever happening upon a 
place in England, however apparently 
remote from the world, without find- 
ing that it boasted of one native 











THE LEDGE-LIKE PATHWAY SEPARATING HOUSES AND TIDAL WAY. 


Presbyterian elders, stands on guard 
at the entrance to the region of the 
forgotten. Under these trees are 
benches for the weary or contempla- 
tive to sit upon, none of your new- 
fangled, godless things of slate and 
iron, but good heavy slabs of worm- 
eaten oak supported by blocks of the 
same time-defying wood and guiltless 
of backs or arms. Old men sit upon 
these benches, resting grey chins upon 
heavy sticks, and gazing by the hour 
at the quiet waters. When one steps 


who had made a stir in his time, and 
handed his name down, either by way 
of the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, or the Newgate Calendar. 
The annals of Strand-on-the-Green 
are untarnished by record of even one 
ambitious native; the place at the 
beginning of things recognised its own 
distinction and carefully guarded 
against producing a son or daughter 
who would strive to saddle it with 
the scar of a personality. Two men 
are named as having frequented the 
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THE REFUGE FOR DECAYED AND MAIMED BARGES. 


place, and perhaps this is the only 


occasion in which their names are 
linked together. The one was genial 
Joe Miller, the other Oliver Cromwell. 
More than once, so says legend, the 
proper historian of such a_ place 
as Strand-on-the-Green, Cromwell put 
up at the Bull’s Head, no doubt choos- 
ing that inn because of his fondness of 
taking the bull by the horns. His 
daughter lived close by in Chiswick, 
and Oliver is supposed to have been 
in the habit of using London’s greatest 
highway—the river—to pay her visits. 
It seems to be pretty nearly a cer- 
tainty that Joe Miller, whose bones, 
rest them, journeyed to Woking by 
way of St. Clement Danes church- 
yard, lived for some time in Strand- 
on-the-Green. Besides these worthies 
one or two painter bodies slouch across 
the hamlet’s history in a dim kind of 
way. But if this article should meet 
the eye of anyone destined to become 
famous, and who has not yet made 
up his mind where to be born, I would 


respectfully request him to _ give 
Strand-on-the-Green his most serious 
consideration. 

Hold! WhenI think of it, even the 
most brilliant writer might find a 
difficulty in outshining the one pre- 
sent-day celebrity of this quaint place. 
That writer may have travelled far— 
in the realms of imagination, but here 
is one who has seen actual sights 
with actual eyes. Mount the steep 
steps which lead to the old-fashioned 
taproom of the Bull’s Head, first re- 
membering that the house has aknown 
history dating back four hundred 
years. In the little rough-furnished 
room you will behold an immense 
gourd-bowled pipe with an ounce of 
tobacco burning within. Peer be- 
hind that pipe and you will view a 
man who has seen the world. Ask 
this man where he has been during 
the fifty years of his life and then lis- 
ten fora week. You will find that his 
trail leads from the adjacent métro- 
polis of Brentford to all impossible 
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THE ISLAND FROM STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 


parts of the world. He has lounged 
away sunny days in the South Sea 
Islands, chatted with Robert Louis 
Stevenson while he fanned his 
face with his tattered hat, has chased 
the whale among the Polar pack ; 
has been shanghaied from many ports, 
spent years before the mast blowing 
about from one end of the earth to the 
other, occupied two years in the heart 
of the Rockies hunting and trapping, 
tramped bare-footed for thousands 
of miles looking for a job, waited upon 
Mark Twain and Joaquin Miller, 
navigated millionaires’ yachts, and 
in the end has come to anchor in this 
quietest of all quiet places, to draw 
ale and tell his adventures to folk 
whose farthest journey has been to 
the Crystal Palace. As you sit by 
the open window gazing out upon 
derelict barges and the mute river, 
it is good to hear of ships battling 
round the Horn, and of bear fights 
in the black canyons of the Sierras. 

Past the old alms-houses, with their 
bunches of lavender and mignonette 


and Nancy Pretty, and that odd in- 
scription on the wall, the curious will 
come upon a spot which seems to be a 
home for lost barges. They lie rubbing 
mossy sides together to the touch of 
the tide, barges of all shapes and sizes 
and in every stage of decay, some of 
them full of the bones of others which 
have quite knocked under to time and 
the devastating axe. For the life of a 
Thames barge is strangely like that of 
a man, the eager youth, the strenuous 
maturity, and then the quiet years of 
dreaming securely moored to await 
the end. Occasionally an anxious 
snorting tug comes speeding up the 
river, sights this great gathering of 
the lifeless, rends the slumbering air 
with a shriek, and swings a crippled 
barge into a place among the others. 
This done, the tug makes off with all 
speed to the realm of live things. 
Another barge has been added to the 
brotherhood that awaits dissolution 
and cremation—in the ferm of kin- 
dling wood. Yet the sound of grating 
saw and pounding hammer tells of life 
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as well as of death. For here, near 
to where lie these barges of past days, 
lie the barges of the future. Any day 
you can see one of the frames, for 
Strand-on-the-Green is famous for its 
barge builders. There is a smell of 
boiling tar and fresh oakum in the air, 
great-thewed men swing heavy ham- 
mers, and many humble Peter the 
Greats pass their days fashioning 
the stubborn carriers of the tidal 
Thames. Across the way there is an 
island—it looks like a fortification, 
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them across to this enchanted isle, 
put up their fragile easels, and paint 
like mad for fear the dreamland of 
Strand-on-the-Green should turn out 
to be a mirage and drift away into the 
clouds. When the tide swings out to 
sea it leaves a no-man’s land of green, 
the grass of which is neither of the 
water nor of the solid land, a growth 
that has been fashioned by its en- 
vironments, for half the time it is 
under water and half standing free 
in the sunlight. Upon this gracious 











THE ENTRANCE TO STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN LOOKING TOWARDS KEW BRIDGE. 


for, to prevent destruction by the tide, 
it has been protected by solid masonry 
—bearing upon its back some grand 
Here again is a home for 
derelict things ; there are great brown 
heaps of rusty machinery, abandoned 
anchors, broken chains and lifeless 


trees. 


boilers. One can seat himself upon 
the skeleton of a barge and gaze 
across at this place of mystery, and 
what one can see is limited only by 
the capacity of the imagination. 
Artists bribe sleepy boatmen to row 


stretch of foreshore no _ spurious 
negroes bawl coarse songs, no huddle 
of miserable, caparisoned donkeys 
hang heads awaiting the rider and 
the stick. Instead swans float among 
the driftwood, robins build in the 
barges, and a crow paddles along the 
rim of the tide fishing for the fresh- 
water clams which cling to the bottom 
of the Thames. 

Strand-on-the-Green shows a mar- 
vellous collection of ancient red-tiled 
roofs bent in queer shapes by age, 
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but not at all broken. A stroll along 
Back Lane will reveal such a collec- 
tion of these as is to be met with in 
no part of London that I have ever 
wandered in. The ancients of this 
place knew that nothing is so artisti- 
cally satisfactory for roofing as deep- 
red tile, and time has shown its 
agreement with the ancients by im- 
proving the almost perfect. 

But why go on in a vain attempt 


for colour and a soul for past ages, and 
for the poetry that dwells in the heart 
of Peace, people with a feeling for the 
sublimity of deserted places, where 
quiet waters run and the whistle of 
the wings of Time as he passes is never 
heard, those who joy to see place and 
people look serenely on at the swing- 
ing universe, gazing calm-eyed and 
fearless at all that the words Time 
and Change convey, all such sane souls 








THE ANCIENT ALMSHOUSES WITH THEIR BUNCHES OF LAVENDER. 


to describe even a hundredth part of 
the charms of this glorious place. 
One must see to believe, still more to 
understand. All that needs be said 
is that in future prudent people, 
people with imagination, with an eye 


will brush from their minds any 
thoug its of garish seaside resorts and, 
instead of weary railway trips, will 
make their way down by the river 
side to Strand-on-the-Green, and there 
spend a never-to-be-forgotten day. 
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A DRUNKARD’S FREAK 


HE Post 
Office 
clock 


struck 
six as, with a 
sigh of relief, 
and a_rueful 
glance at a pile 
of still unan- 
swered corres- 
pondence, the 
occupant of the 
little office in 
Pitt Street 
reached for his 
hat. As he did 
so the bell of 
his desk tele- 
phone rang 
furiously. 

~ set” 

“Is that 
Harkley Clin- 
ton ?” 

lt 

‘lam James 
Sturdy, of 
Sturdy Brothers, 
George Street. Can 
you come round at 
once ? ” 

Clinton, who had 
been looking forward 
to a long evening 
spent on acool 
verandah with a 
book and pipe, made 
a forcible remark of 
one syllable. 

“Eh?” said the 
telephone. 


By L. 


Illustrated by W. H. Holloway. 


HARWARD 


** A MYSTERIOTS BUSINESS, MR. CLINTON, 


THE OLD MAN, 


“ Tll be with you in ten minutes.” 
Probably there is no better known 
firm in Australia than Sturdy Bros., 


** No. 


SAID 


unbreakable, 


Sydney. Dis- 
daining the 
modern fashion 
which leads 
other jewellers 
to make  glit- 
tering shows, 
this old-estab- 
lished firm con- 
tents itself 
with a shop of 
very modest dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. James Sturdy, 
whose appearance 
and dignity of bear- 
ing would do credit 
to a bishop, met 
Clinton at the shop 
door—hatless, coat- 
less, and with his tie 
under his left ear. 

‘* A mysterious 
business, Mr. Clin- 
ton!” said the old 
man, as he led the 
way to his office. 
“Sturdy Brothers 
have been robbed— 
robbed in broad day- 
light! A diamond 
necklace valued at 
twelve hundred 
pounds has _ been 
stolen from our 
window-case to-day, 
though how, or by 
whom, it is quite 
impossible to say.” 

“Window bro- 
ken ?” asked Clinton. 


The glass is of extra thick- 
ness, and supposed to be practically 
It is not our custom to 
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make a display. A few specimens of 
really artistic workmanship and jewels 
of especial beauty are taken from 
the strong-room every morning in the 
presence of either my brother or 
myself and placed in the window-case. 
It is a rule of the establishment that 
only one of the partners or Mr. Dyson, 
our head salesman, who has been with 
us for thirty years, shall open that 
case. In the evening, the articles are 
returned to the strong-room, under 
supervision. This morning I chose 
for a centrepiece a diamond necklace, 
which we have just completed for one 
of our clients. I designed it myself 
and am a little proud of the work. 
As my brother is taking a holiday, 
I remained on the premises the whole 
day, having luncheon sent in to me. 
This evening, at closing time, I went 
to the window, and was _ horrified 
to find the necklet had disappeared, 
though the casket stood just where 
[ had seen it placed at nine o’clock 
this morning.” 

‘““Was the window-case opened 
during the day ?” 

‘“* Not to my knowledge.’ 

““Who attended the shop?” 

“The junior salesman took some 
order for repairs, and Mr. Dyson made 
a few sales. I spent the greater part 
of the day in my office which, as you 
see, commands a full view of the shop. 
Mr. Dyson and Mr. Neil, his junior, 
are still here if you care to question 
them.” 

‘“* Have you sent for the police ? ” 

“Yes, and here comes Sergeant 
Hannan now,” replied Sturdy, as a 
man, whose profession was unmis- 
takeable in spite of his mufti, strode 
through the shop. 

It was evident from the sergeant’s 
curt greeting that he regarded Clinton 
as an interloper, and Clinton on his 
part waited with ill-concealed im- 
patience, whilst the official questioned 
and cross-questioned Mr. Sturdy and 


> 


made voluminous notes in a fat 
pocket-book. 

Presently, at the sergeant’s request, 
Sturdy produced the velvet case 
which had contained the necklet and, 
as Hannan laid it down, Clinton 
pounced upon it. 

“* Was this mark here this morning, 
Mr. Sturdy ? ’ he asked, pointing toa 
slight but distinct scratch extending 
right across the purple veivet. 

**T don’t think so. No, I am sure it 
was not.” »« 

*“* Made by the thief’s nail as he 
snatched the necklace,”’ said Hannan. 

“The thief had pretty long nails, 
then,”’ retorted Clinton, ‘‘ for in the 
centre the velvet is almost torn. 
I beg your pardon for interrupting, 
sergeant. You were going to question 
Dyson and Neil, were you not ? ” 

The examination of the employees 
disclosed nothing of note. Dyson 
asserted that the window-case could 
not have been opened without his 
knowledge, except during the luncheon 
hour when Mr. Sturdy took his place. 
Both men declared that to the best of 
their belief the window-case had not 
been opened, and that it was utterly 
impossible that the theft could have 
been committed by any person con- 
cealed about the premises. 

The cross-examination which fol- 
lowed was so wearisome to Clinton 
that he took up a newspaper which 
lay on the office table and began to 
read it—a proceeding which Hannan 
noted with a contemptuous smile. 

** Any questions you wish to ask, 
Mr. Clinton ?”’ said the sergeant at 
last. 

“Your catechism has been so 
exnaustive that you have left me 
nothing to say, sergeant. By the way, 
Mr. Sturdy, did you see this lunatic 
on alamp-post this morning ? Here 
is a paragraph about him in this 
paper. Ah! here it is,” and Clinton 
proceeded to read ;— 
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“ Strange Freak of a Drunkard. 
excitement 
caused in George Street this morning 
by the strange conduct of a young 
man who, after parading the street 


** Considerable 


with a coil of rope 
over his arm, sud- 
denly swarmed up 
the iron’ standard 
which supports the 
electric light in 
front of Messrs. 
Real’s Music Ware- 
house. Making one 
end of the rope fast 
to the branch whence 
the lamp depends, 
he tied the other ina 
running noose round 
his own neck, and 
having loudly an- 
nounced his inten- 


tion of * putting an 
end 
sumably 


to it’ — pre- 
meaning 
his life—he seated 
himself astride the 
lamp bracket, and 
proceeded to 
harangue the  as- 
sembled crowd. It 
was not without con- 
siderable difficulty 
tl at he was induced 
to forego his suicidal 
intention and de- 
scend, when he was 
at once taken charge 
of by the police. 
From inquiry at the 
police station we 
learn that the culprit 
is a young bushman, 
who has come from 
Back’s Beyond on a 
holiday.” 
“Oh, yes! 


to-do,” replied Sturdy. 
fully half an hour before they could 
get him to come down, and the 
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was crowd.” 


“* HE ANNOUNCED HIS INTENTION OF PUTTING 
AN END TO IT.’” 


“Tt was 
window. 


street was fairly blocked by the 


“Do you think the man really 
meant harm to himself?” 
Clinton, turning to Dyson. 


asked 


“* Tcan hardly say. 
He had obviously 
been drinking,” re- 
plied the foreman. 

“TI fancy I know 
the man,” remarked 
Clinton thoughtfully. 
“You are the 
youngest here, Mr. 
Neil, and your eyes 
should be the best. 
What was he like ?” 

“A square-built 
fellow, with a fair 
moustache,” began 
Neil. 

** Really, Mr. Clin- 
ton,” interrupted 
Sergeant Hannan, 
** I don’t think these 
questions have any 
bearing on the case. 
A man might see the 
necklace from the 
lamp-post—it’s just 
opposite Mr. 
Sturdy’s window— 
but he couldn’t steal 
it. He couldn’t 
reach cross. the 
street, you know.” 

“I stand _— re- 
proved,” said Clin- 
ton, with a smile. 

The mollified 
officer proceeded to 
examine the window- 
case, which was 
one of the ordinary 
box - like erections 
of wood, lined 


There was a great “with mirrors, extending from the wall 
to the door, but only half way up the 


** You see,”’ explained Sturdy, “ the 
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only access to the case is by this sliding 
panel behind the counter, and that 
is in full view of any person, either 
in the shop or in my office.” 

Sergeant Hannan poked his head 
through the panel, withdrew it and 
shook it sagely. 

““One moment,” he said, drawing 
Clinton aside. “‘ Do you know what 
the Sturdy’s financial position is?” 

“Worth from twenty to thirty 
thousand, I should think. You don’t 
suspect him of making away with his 
own necklace ? ” 

“Such things have happened, Mr. 
Clinton, but it is my belief that one 
or both of the salesmen are in this 
affair. I shall make further in- 
quiries about them. I am off now. 
Are you coming ? ” 

“Not immediately.” 

“You have a clue?” demanded 
Hannan suspiciously. 

‘“*T haven’t commenced to look for 
one yet!” 

“Well, if you come across any- 
thing, let me know. Good-night.” 

“Mr. Sturdy,” said Clinton, as the 
door closed behind the sergeant, 
‘* please turn off the electric light and 
give me a strong lamp. I want to 
examine this window-case. The neck- 
let certainly was there, and that gives 
us a starting point.” 

Provided with the lamp, Clinton 
first narrowly scrutinized the outside 
of the case, then stood on the counter 
to inspect the top of it, afterwards 
lying on the floor to peer at its 
bottom ; then wriggled himself head- 
first into the receptacle. 

“When were the mirrors cleaned 
last ?”’ he demanded, as he backed 
out of the case. 

“Yesterday morning,” replied 
Sturdy. 

‘“*Ah! Who owns this building ? ” 

“This shop and the next on the 
left belong to the Royal Bank. The 
next shop is merely a_ single 


room, as our workshops extend be- 
hind it.” 

** Who is the occupant ? ” 

** Kelly, the newsagent, had it until 
lately ; but it has been taken by the 
London Cycle Company. It is being 
refitted for them, and the noise is 
almost unbearable at times.” 

“Please don’t allow the window- 
case to be touched at present, Mr. 
Sturdy. I have work to do outside, 
but I'll see you to-morrow.” 

When the “drunken bushman ” 
was brought up at the Police Court, 
the day after the robbery, Clinton 
quietly slipped into a seat at the 
solicitors’ table, next to that of the 
inspector of police, who was to con- 
duct the prosecution. : 

‘“* You are charged with attempting 
to commit suicide yesterday. How 
do you plead ? ” asked the magistrate. 

“Your worship,” said Inspector 
Allen rising, ‘‘ with permission of the 
Bench the police will withdraw that 
charge and proceed on the minor 
count—that of creating a disturb- 
ance in a public place.” 

“TI plead guilty to that, your 
worship,” said the man_ eagerly. 
** T’ve come down from the bush for a 
bit of a spell, and I had had a nip 
too much. I am very sorry, and if 
your worship will deal leniently with 
me, I'll leave the town at once.” 

“This is a serious matter,” ob- 
jected the inspector. ‘“‘ The traffic 
was stopped for half an hour or more, 
by this man’s foolish antics. Still, 
we know that bushmen are like 
schoolboys let loose when they get 
into town, and if we had surety that 
the man would leave town we might 
not press for the full penalty. Have 
you anyone who would speak on your 
behalf ? ” 

A gentlemanly-looking individual, 
attired in well-made town clothes, 
and wearing blue glasses and new tan 
gloves, stepped forward. 
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“Your worship, my name is 
Ronald Chirmside. The defendant 
has worked for me for some time at 
Kamelroi. As I found him a very 
decent sort of fellow, I shall be pleased 
to give hima jobagain. Iam leaving 
for my station to-night, and if you 
will let the man off with a fine I will 
take him home with me.” 


IDLER 


prise, Chirmside complied with the 


request. 


““ Remove your gloves, whilst being 


sworn,” said a constable. 

Chirmside obeyed and Clinton, 
watching the operation, noted with 
satisfaction a fresh cut extending 
half across the palm of the witness’s 
right hand. 


“* YOUR WORSHIP, THIS IS EVIDENCE AS TO CHARACTER, AND MUST BE TAKEN ON OATH. 


Clinton whispered something to the 
inspector. 

“Your worship, this is evidence as 
to character and must be taken on 


oath,” said the inspector. ‘“ Will 
you step into the box, Mr. Chirm- 
side ?”’ 

Though evidently taken by sur- 


At the close of the evidence the 
bushman was fined ten pounds and 
treated to a homily on the evils of 

_ drink, to which he listened with re- 
spectful attention. Having thanked 
the magistrate politely, he withdrew, 
accompanied by a constable to whom 
he would pay the fine. 
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Chirmside, strolling quietly out of 
the Court, was tapped on the shoulder 
by a sergeant. 

** Ronald Chirmside, alias William 
Apsworth, I arrest you on the charge 
of stealing a diamond necklet, the 
property of Sturdy Brothers, in George 
Street.” 

“It is an exceedingly neat capture, 
Mr. Clinton, and I congratulate you,” 
said Inspector Allen. ‘“* Do you think 
we can convict ?” 

“* Sure of it! There’s evidence that 
Apsworth, posing as Manager of the 
London Cycle Company, employed 
little Cohen, the agent, to visit the shop 
next to Sturdy’s. I had Cohen in 
Court this morning, and he signalled 
to me that the supposed Chirmside 
was the man. We know that only 
two workmen—Apsworth and _ the 
supposed bushman, no doubt—were 
engaged in refitting the shop. The 
digging out of the bricks in the 
wall is an old trick, but it was pretty 
daring to move the mirror, and 
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abstract the necklet in daylight. Of 
course, Apsworth did that, whilst the 
bushman distracted attention by play- 
ing the fool on the lamp-post. 

“Sturdy, Dyson, and Neil were all 
watching the man’s antics for some 
time, and it was then the theft was 
committed. The scratch across the 
velvet casket showed that the necklet 
was pulled from its bed by means of 
a metal instrument, which would not 
have been necessary if the robber had 
used the sliding panel. The side of 
the window-case next the wall is lined 
by two mirrors joined in the centre by 
a line of beading. Just at the bead- 
ing I found a faint trace of blood, and 
I guessed at once that the side of the 
case had been tampered with, which 
could only be done through the 
wall.” 

The necklet being recovered, as 
well as many other missing valuables, 
a paternal Government decided to 
accord the pair free board and lodging 
for a lengthy period. 
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MODERN 


HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


II.—HEATHER COTTAGE, SUNNINGDALE. 


TT: provision of a large hall- 
parlour in a comparatively 

small home is not often at- 

tempted, but it would seem 

that greater satisfaction and pleasure 
may be derived from such a house 
than from one which contains three 
or even four, small entertaining 
rooms. If this large room extends 
through two stories in height, as well 
as over the area of two or three 
ordinary rooms, we obtain an apart- 
ment such as is usually found only in 
quite large houses. The picturesque 
little ‘“‘ Heather Cottage ”’ here illus- 
trated, is a case of this kind, and it 
appears almost incredible on a first 


sight that it should contain anything 
but quite small rooms. It is as 
satisfying an example of the large 
hall-parlour plan as can be found in 
recent work, and it is one of Mr. 
Baillie Scott’s most successful houses. 
Mr. Scott has earned a wide reputa- 
tion for unusual and characteristic 
design. 

The best utilisation of a site, both 
from a practical and artistic point of 
view, is not so easy a matter as it 
seems to the uninitiated. It often 
appears that the treatment of a site 
is so obviously the best that it would 
hardly have been possible to treat it 
in any other way. But such examples 
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are often the result of most careful 
thought and the knowledge gained 
from long experience. At all events, 
the obvious blunders in the arrange- 
ment of sites are so frequently met 
with, and the complete successes so 
rare, that we may assume the subject 
seldom receives the thought it de- 
mands. Heather Cottage settles down 
so comfortably on its site, and the 
ground is so fully utilised in every 
part, that the general effect strikes the 
architect as one which shows a wise 
intuition and an admirable sense of 
artistic development. The general 
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plan, on page 638, is correct in 
main particulars. The two square 
terraces of formal garden are 
bounded by the lawn at one end 
and the green orchard at the other, 
one of the squares being centred 
by a terra cotta sun-dial, and the 
other by a sunk pond, tiled with dark 
blue-green _ tiles. The paving is 
patterned out in_ cobble-stones, 
tiles and stone. Texture and colour 
are everywhere excellently managed. 
One thing is most agreeably noticeable 
about the building, which is, that by a 
thorough simplicity and naturalness 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


of detail and general treatment, so 
picturesque a result is obtained. 
The sensible and obvious disposition 
of roof, chimneys, doors and windows 
are the best things one can wish 
for in a building of this kind, and 
those who only knew Mr. Baillie 
Scott’s designs from the many illus- 
trations he has published, may rest 
assured that he has the keen in- 
tuition of an artistic builder for 
using his materials to a _work- 
manlike and _ beautiful conclusion. 
It is to be feared that often the 
measure of an architect’s success 
in picturesque house-building is 
judged more by the uneasy restless- 
ness he produces and the variety 
and fidgety appearance of many 
“features”? rather than by the 
breadth which should combine the 
whole into a reposeful group of 
harmonious proportion. 


Situated on a gentle slope over- 
looking the Sunningdale golf course 
Heather Cottage forms the centre of a 
very charming landscape, which is 
suggested in the general sketch. The 
house nestles under the sloping ground 
so closely that its low proportions 
are doubly emphasised by the en- 
trance drive, which is cut in against 
the bank. A pergola runs parallel 
with it for some forty yards. This 
pergola, with its brick-paved walk 
and brick steps, and the lawn which 
again runs parallel to it, the formal 
terrace garden, and the green 
orchard beyond, create a surround. 
ing to the house which is of the 
greatest interest. 

Entering through the angle vesti- 
bule, we turn to the left through a 
gross corridor, divided from the hall 
by lead light glazing. From it we 
descend down a short flight of steps 
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THE HALL, SHOWING THE BEAMS. 


into the hall; the corridor thus 
forms a sort of gallery across one end 
of the hall, and affords a good view 
of it. A delightful small parlour 
opens off this corridor, and it has a 
doorway opening into the garden. 
The hall parlour has an open timber 
roof, and the walls have high wood 
A large open fireplace 


yanelling. ) 
iffords sitting space within the ingle sat elaborate finish or ornament any- 


nook, which is lined -with red brick 
below, and blue and white Dutch 
tiles above. A large decorated cast- 


iron back is fixed in the fireplace. 
This fine apartment, furnished with 
excellent old furniture and tapestry, 
is chiefly lighted by a large oriel bay. 
Across the further end the spaces 
between the timber are filled in with 
brick, whitewashed over. The filling 
above the wall-panelling is in yellow 
toned plaster. There is no attempt 


where, in fact .the roof trusses are 
very much what any ordinary country 
carpenter would have done in 
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medieval times, and are joined 
together with wood pegs. 

The general character of the wood- 
work of the interior is worth noting. 
The beams and joists are finished 
roughly with the adze, and look as if 
they had not entirely forgotten that 
they were once trees! In the treat- 
ment of each material the aim has 
been to preserve and emphasise its 
real character, instead of reducing 
everything to a level surface in 
producing what is styled “ high-class 
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joinery.” In fact, it may almost 
be claimed that this is a house de- 
signed on principles which were once 
universally practised but now for- 
gotten. It may be lcoked upon as an 
attempt to recreate, not the outward 
and more superficial features of the 
past, but the principles of which 
these features are the outward and 
often the merely accidental expres- 
sion. 

The plan of Heather Cottage is a 
resolve, in spite of restrictions, to have 
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at least one large room, and to make 
the other rooms appear as appendages 
to it—little retreats which make the 
central house-place appear more 
spacious by contrast. The roof timbers 
instead of being barely strong enough 
for their office, are of ample propor- 
tions. The illustrations give an idea 
of the excellent result secured by 
carrying out this plan of substituting 
the large apartment for two or more 
smallones. In country houses, where 
neighbourhood dance parties and 


other entertaining is often desirable, 
this architectural advantage would be 
much appreciated, and it certainly 
adds to the enjoyment of everyday 
existence. 

This method of planning has su- 
preme advantages over a room of the 
ordinary type. In such a room a 
dining table or a grand piano is .not 
an absorbing feature. The possessor, 
too, may indulge a little in the collec- 
tion of good specimens of old furniture. 
Every item in the furnishing of the 
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hall at Heather Cottage appears to 
have been selected by the owner with 
careful thought and good judgment. 
Much of it is from old collections, and 
the general effect is a very harmonious 
picture of construction in old and 
new decorative woodwork. 

The drawing-room is also very 
pleasing, both in its. proportion and 
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itssimple treatment. _It is furnished 
in white, with a carpet of purple tone, 
and furniture coverings of purple and 
green and white. The walls are 
covered with plain white wood panel- 
ling, and there is plain plaster, with- 
out any cornice, for frieze and ceiling. 


In many suburban drawihg-rooms 
there is greater cost and more display 
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The Gar Jen Front 





without a suggestion of the artistic 
effect that is found in a room like 
this. It is more than likely that if a 
wider public had the opportunity of 
seeing charming houses like Heather 
Cottage, there would be many more 
built on similar lines. It must, of 
course, always be remembered that 
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not even the ablest architect, any 
more than the most gifted painter, can 
always produce a work of quite con- 
spicuous quality. Heather Cottage 
is one of Mr. Scott’s striking suc- 
cesses, and excellent as is his work, 
we doubt if he has surpassed it in a 
small house. It conveys a very good 
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lesson of what can be accomplished 
with moderate outlay on a com- 
paratively small but choice site, 
and it is a piece of architectural work 
which may encourage the develop- 
ment of simplicity in design, for here 
simplicity reigns supreme. The really 
fine qualities which one should seek 
in the smaller domestic English work 
are simplicity and good proportion, 
and these may be obtained in any 
building without extravagant outlay. 

The garden at Heather Cottage is 
admirably laidout. Instead of walled 
enclosures, we find blocks of peat 
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built up like brickwork. These are 
already grown well over with 
heather. Along the garden front of 
the house is an ornamental terraced 
garden on two levels. In the upper 
level the central feature is the sun- 
dial, and in the lower the sunk 
pond. ‘this little piece of formal 
gardening, lying between the white 
walls of the cottage and the open 
common land with its cluster of pine 
trees, has a fascinating effect; it 
shows, too, what a great deal can be 
accomplished in a single season, for 
it was only begun last October. 
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RETROSPECT 


BY ANGELA GORDON 


YEAR ago I walked with you 
In this same garden to and fro; 
The kind earth smiled, the sky was blue, 
A year ago. 
It rains to-day, and chill winds blow 
Pale leaves about; the flowers are few ; 


_ No bird makes music. 


Ah! how slow 


To me, who wait the long day through, 


Time doles the hours; 


it was not so 


When this same garden held us two 
A year ago. 
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By MORRIS BROADWOOD 


Illustrated by R. 


White 


on to it—Phipps, 





HARLES 
MURRAY 
spoke a- 


cross the 
marble - topped 
table to the man 
who sat oppo- 
site to him : 

“Well, Thomas 
Fielder, B.Sc., we 
meet again! It 
seems odd we 
should have 
missed one an- 
other so persis- 
tently all these 
months. It’s late 
to congratulate 
you on your de- 
gree, but I do, 
all the same. I 
was glad to see 
your name head- 
ing the honours 
list, with the ex- 
hibition, but of 
course we all 
knew you were 
going to pull it 
off. What are you doing now to 
startle the world ? ” 

Fielder looked up from a manu- 
script on hearing his name, and he 
now proceeded to answer his former 
fellow-student’s inquiry. He was en- 
grossed in his own affairs at the 
moment, and it did not occur to him 
to ask Murray for any news. 

‘“‘ I’ve been doing some work for old 
Bainbridge, but I don’t quite know 
who’s going to be startled by it, 
though I can guess who’s going to do 
the startling. The professor put me 





“ SOMETIMES HE MAKES ME THINK, IN SPITE OF MYSELF, 
THAT HE'S REALLY A BRICK.” 


I mean, not old 
Muggins—and he 
said it would bea 
good opening ; he 
knows Bainbridge 
pretty weli, but, 
as far as I can 
see, I’m merely 
employed in the 
humble capacity 
of ghost.” 

“You don't 
mean to say he’s 
just sucking your 
brains ? How 
awfully rank!” 

“Tt looks very 
like it, I must 
say. In some 
ways, mind you, 
nothing could be 
better. I’ve been 
spending all my 
time on a jolly 
interesting re- 
search, working 
in his lab. with 
all apparatus pro- 
vided—that’s run into a decent bit— 
my time’s paid for, of course, though 
not extravagantly. The weak point 
about it is that Bainbridge will get 
the credit of the results.” 

“But do you mean to stand it? 
I don’t see*that a man like you has 
any right to lend himself to such a 
fraud!” 

“It does seem rather rot. I pro- 
pose the investigation, I plan all the 
experiments, in which he only takes 





a hand occasionally—though, mind 


you, he’s pretty”cute at it, I will say 
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that—and I do all the mathematical 
grind, which, I can tell you, is pretty 
stiff. He has paid for it all, and on 
the strength of that, he will put his 
name to it.” 

‘** The old blighter ! ” 

“It isn’t the experimental work so 
much; he’s got the hang of that 
pretty well, if he hasn’t done much 
towards it; but it does seem rather 
thick, his putting his name to a lot 
of mathematics he doesn’t understand 
a line of. He has only my word for it 
that the whole show isn’t tommy- 
rot.” 

Murray leaned forward eagerly : 

“ T’ll be shot if that isn’t an idea ! ” 

‘** What's an idea ?” 

“ This, my boy ! Look here! When 
will this screed be ready for publica- 
tion ?”’ 

“Practically, it’s ready now.” 
Fielder indicated the manuscript. 

“You've got it there? Hand it 
over, and let me feast these weary 


eyes upon it—‘On certain cases of 
steady motion in an incompressible 
fluid of finite viscosity’—I can see 
this is going to excite me too much if 


I devour it all at once. But—you 
say he’s got to take your word for it 
about the maths. being shipshape ? ” 
Fielder nodded an assent. “ Very 
well; why shouldn’t you give him 
away by putting in a lot of balder- 
dash? He takes the screed and 
sticks his name on it, which makes 
him responsible and no one else ; if 
it gets published, he will be the 
laughing-stock of the town.” 

‘““Wouldn’t that be playing it 
rather low on him ? ” 

‘““On Bainbridge ? What are you 
thinking about ? ~ It’s merely check- 
mating the fraud he is trying to per- 
petrate. That which goes out under 
his name ought surely to be some sort 
of indication of how much he knows, 
you can’t say that isn’t fair enough.” 

Fielder reflected before replying : 
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** He’s awfully considerate in many 
ways ; wants me to knock off if I’m 
tired, or take a holiday ; sometimes 
he makes me think, in spite of my- 
self, that he’s really a brick; and 
then he’ll come round and ask me as 
coolly as you like : ‘Well, Mr. Fielder, 
have you any further report to make ?’ 
I’m to send this on to him at Grindley, 
to use as he thinks fit. He flattened 
it all out pretty well ; hoped I’d agree 
to leave the matter in his hands. | 
thought that was rather sweet and 
delicate.” 

‘ There you are ! Doesn’t that show 
what he’s made of ? As for conside- 
ration and all that sort of thing, you 
mayn’t realize it, but he wouldn’t be 
anxious to lose a man like you in a 
hurry.” 

‘But suppose he spotted it, he 
might show the paper to somebody 
to get an opinion on it.” 

‘““He won’t! He knows you're a 
good man; and besides, if he did 
show it and heard there was some- 
thing wrong about it, he couldn’t say 
a word without giving himself away. 
The only possible risk you run is 
cutting the connection, and that is 
not worth considering.” 

““T don’t like it, Murray, yet—it’s 
a great temptation.” 

‘“* That settles it, then, the temp- 
tation shall prevail; come round to 
my rooms, and we'll talk it over.” 

Half an hour later, the two young 
men were seated in Murray’s room, 
with the manuscript before them. 
Fielder was uneasy. 

“‘ There’s another side to the ques- 
tion,” he said, “and one that pro- 
bably you don’t realise. This has 
meant a lot of work and thought, 
and though I say it, it’s good work. 
It’s too bad to think of wasting the 
Whole thing; really, I think I'd 
rather let it go as it is, even though 
Bainbridge gets the credit of it.” 

** T’m disappointed in you, Fielder ! 
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Really, 1 couldn’t have thought it. 
To lend yourself deliberately to a 
swindle ! Have you no conscience ? ” 

“It’s not a matter of conscience 
with me. And I admit I should like 
to get even.” 

‘* Then let us set to work at once.’ 

The manuscript to which they 
turned their attention was a fair 
copy of the paper which Fielder had 
written, and the young investigator 
suffered many a pang at the mutila- 
tion of his la- 
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he could bring himself to send such a 
thing to his patron. Finally, however, 
the packet was sealed and posted, 
together with a purely formal note. 

The return post brought a few lines 
of acknowledgment from Bainbridge 
which, because simple and kindly in 
tone, brought Fielder to a state of 
bewildered, helpless misery. The 
letter ran : 

“Dear Mr. Fielder, The MS. of 
your paper has come quite safely, and 
the one defect 
which _ strikes 





boriously care- 
ful pages. Mur- 
ray, full of exu- 
berant _ spirits, 
suggested all 


me at the first 
glance is the 
omission of 
your name! 








kinds of extra- 
vagant foolery, 
and Fielder had 
to remind him 
again and again 
that Bainbridge 
was no. sim- 
pleton; al- 
though not a 
man of mathe- 
matical attain- 




















That, however, 
is soon put 
right. I have 
written to Prof. 
Phipps asking if 
I may send the 
paper for his 
perusal; and I 
have done so 
chiefly because 
I think it ought 




















ments, he had 
a thorough 
grasp of the 
mechanical 
principles _in- 
volved. 

The work of 
disfiguration 
having been 
carried out to Murray’s  satisfac- 
tion, it remained for Fielder to 
make a copy of the mutilated sheets. 
This task he performed in his own 
home, not without anxiety as to the 
wisdom of the course he was following, 
to say nothing of more poignant 
scruples; he worked slowly and 
litfully. 

The last wretched page had been 
re-written, and the author stood gazing 
at his shattered work, wondering how 





“ AND ALL 1HAT NIGHT HE LAY AWAKE CURSING HIS FOLLY.” 


to be a Royal 
Society paper ; 
and if he thinks 
well of it, as I 
hope, he will no 
doubt be most 
willing to com- 
municate it for 
you. You may 
expect to hear shortly either from 
Prof. Phipps or from myself.—Very 
truly yours, 
** E. H. BAINBRIDGE.” 

By degrees all became clear. The 
man whom Fielder had so unsparingly 
denounced as a pilferer of other men’s 
brains had by his very generosity 
brought these unworthy suspicions on 
himself. He had endowed a scientific 
research, and had maintained the 
investigator, for whom the acceptance 
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of these benefits had been rendered 
easy by the professional aspect which 
the transaction had been made to 
assume. Fielder realised so much, 
and felt keen remorse for his attitude 
towards this too magnanimous friend, 
before his thoughts had time to 
revert to the mutilation of the manu- 
script. In the fresh light which had 
been thrown on his relations with 
Bainbridge he now tried to think 
coherently of that detestable deed, 
and found it hard to believe himself 
the author of such madness; harder 
yet to foresee what might be the 
consequences. Phipps, his unfailing 
friend and most influential supporter, 
was no man to be trifled with. What 
would he think of it all ? What could 
be said to him ? 

The passion to upbraid his unwise 
counsellor, the sheer necessity of 
speaking to someone in his misery, 
rather than any defined hope of assist- 
ance, now impelled Fielder to see Mur- 


ray. But Murray was out takingeven- 

ing classes at the Stamford Institute. 
Fielder drove to the institute in a 

hansom, and waited feverishly until 


the interminable classes should be 
over. At last the lecturer was dis- 
engaged, and as soon as the two men 
had the class-room to themselves, the 
tale of their misjudgment and folly, 
and the disastrous results which 
threatened to ensue, were impetu- 
ously recounted by Fielder. 

Murray’s penitence disarmed abuse. 

“Tsay,old man! It was an idiotic 
trick, and you’ve only got yourself to 
blame for listening to anything that 
a goat like me says. The thing is, now, 
what can we do before it is too late ? ”’ 

“TI can’t see that there’s anything 
to be done,” said Fielder, dismally. 
‘“* Bainbridge wrote to Phipps before 
he wrote.to me, and by this time, for a 
certainty, that cursed paper has been 
sent off. Phipps will get it before I 
can move.” 


The discussion which followed was 
free from acrimoniousness, to which 
Fielder had looked forward as almost 
a relief. It was finally decided that 
Professor Phipps should be written 
to, and asked to return the paper for 
further revision before looking through 
it; it was too late to write to Bain- 
bridge ; to write to both was inadvis- 
able, and likely to create remark. 
Fielder was not a conspirator by 
nature, and the canvassing of these 
various moves depressed him utterly ; 
moreover the Professor was now in the 
country, and his address, even if 
known at the College, could not be 
obtained till the next day. 

Altogether the prospect of saving 
the situation seemed wretchedly 
remote, and all that night Fielder 
lay awake, cursing his folly, and 
assuring himself that his scientific 
career was irretrievably ruined. With 
the morning’s post came a letter from 
Professor Phipps, which was torn 
open in something like despair. The 
contents brought unspeakable relief 


. to Fielder’s mind. 


“* My dear Fielder, Mr. Bainbridge 
wishes to send me your hydrodynami- 
cal paper to look over. I have 
written to tell him that I shall be 
greatly interested to see it, but that 
it must wait until I am back at the 
College, in about a fortnight’s time, 
as I am too lazy to read anything on a 
holiday. Accordingly, I have asked 
Mr. Bainbridge to send the MS. to 
you instead of to me ; and if you can 
call with it some afternoon, and run 
through it with me, that will be of 
assistance to me and will save my 
time.—Yours sincerely, 

“'W. J. Puipps.” 


Before starting once more in pursuit 
of Murray, Fielder sat down to write 
to Bainbridge. He wondered whether 
any man had ever felt so much like 
a worm. 














collecting material for a volume 

I had in contemplation that I 

spent the summer months in a 
remote part of County Donegal 
near the sea-side. My accommoda- 
tions were not altogether what I 
would have wished them to be, but as 
I knew of none better I was obliged to 
put up with them, until one morning 
I received a letter from a friend in 
England, stating that in course of 
eight or ten days he would pay me his 
long promised visit. What was I to 
do? Roughing it in a small way was 
good enough for me—even an enjoy- 
able mode of life, but with an English 
visitor the case would be different. 
It would be necessary that during his 
visit I should have a more spacious 
dwelling, and one that should claim 
at least the merit of being wind and 
water proof. I began at once to 
inquire if there was a suitable house 
to be let in the neighbourhood, and at 
length was informed there was one 
to be had, furnished, as long as I 
pleased, and only three miles distant. 

“That is, if you don’t mind,” 
said my informant. 

“Don’t mind what? Is it the 
rent, which you think too high? I 
am prepared to pay anything in 
reason,” I said. 

** Oh, no, the rent will be reasonable 
enough, and it is very well furnished.” 

“Then it’s just the house I want, 
and I don’t understand what you 
mean by—if I don’t mind.” 

““T would rather not say, sir,’’ my 
informant said ; and he spoke almost 
in a whisper, as he added, “if you 
don’t mind the ghosts. You see every 


|’ was during the time I was 
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tenant who rented it has left in a few 
days, as the ghosts would give them 
no rest at night.” 

He said this in a tone scarcely 
audible. fF told him I was fond of 
ghosts—in fact, had always been on 
more or less friendly terms with 
them; and if the house suited in 
other respects, I would not object to 
the ghosts. 

He gave me the address of the agent, 
and I called at his office next day. 
I was somewhat disconcerted on 
hearing this comfortable seaside resi- 
dence designated a castle, for I had 
calculated on a modest habitation, 
suitable to a struggling author who 
had yet to make his mark in the world. 
My equanimity was restored, however, 
on learning I might have the place on 
reasonable terms, as its remote situa- 
tion placed it at some disadvantage, 
and that a caretaker lived in the 
castle whose wife would cook and give 
all the necessary attendance; so I 
took the place for the summer months. 

The agent told me the castle 
had formerly been a stronghold of 
one of the clans. Its present owner, 
however, often let it, and had been at 
great pains and expense in making it 
comfortable, but each tenant never 
occupied the castle more than a 
week or ten days, while some of them 
had not even slept the second night in 
it. ‘* There issome rubbish about the 
house being haunted,” the agent said, 
with a derisive laugh. 

“Quite so,” I replied, and then 
added, ‘‘ That is exactly the kind ofa 
house I want. I have rather a 
partiality for ghosts.” 

Next day I removed my luggage to 
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the castle, and found it a rambling 
disjointed building with many wind- 
ings and turnings inside, and outside 
surmounted by a tall square tower. 
It was built on the sea-cliff, and the 
waves at high water dashed against 
the rampart walls that ran in front of 
the building. 

The situation was beautiful. In 
front lay the noble bay, its semi- 
circular sweep formed on the western 
side by a bold and precipitous head- 
land, on the eastern by a long reach 
ot hills, in whose greener chinks 
nestled the white farmhouses, each 
with its sheltering group of trees. 
In the background, dotted with silver 
lakes and little hamlets, the rich 
purple heather stretched for miles, 
till it climbed the steep and rugged 
sides of the highest mountain range in 
Donegal. 

Well satisfied with my arrangement, 
I turned my attention to Mrs. Wilson, 
the caretaker’s wife, a coarse-looking 
stout woman. If the castle were 
haunted, I wondered how she and her 
husband could live in the lower 
regions of it. The rooms were well, 
even luxuriously furnished, and I 
congratulated myself anew on having 
secured such pleasant quarters before 
the arrival of my friend Ainsworth. 
I slept soundly and comfortably every 
night until the evening Ainsworth 
arrived. After we had partaken of 
the excellent dinner Mrs. Wilson pre- 
pared for us, we settled ourselves 
to a comfortable chat, exhausting a 
world of literature and art. At length 
he rose and leisurely began to unpack 
a bulky case of books he had brought 
for holiday reading. 

‘You are an admirer of Sweden- 
borg,” I said, noticing the number 
of the mystic’s works the case con- 
tained. 

** More than an admirer,” he said. 
** You may call me a convert,” and 
opening one of the volumes of the 
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“Arcana Ceelestia,” he read aloud 
some of his pet passages, the wail 
of the waves outside, as they broke 
into spray against the rocky base of 
our dwelling, making suitable accom- 
paniment to the weird words. After 
a lengthened discussion on Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine we separated for the 
night. 

The apartment I occupied was built 
against the old tower. It was airy and 
comfortable, and I soon fell asleep in 
the great oaken four-poster. I must 
have slept an hour or two when I 
awoke with the sensation that some 
one was inthe room. I looked round, 
and seeing no one, I remembered I 
had locked my door before getting into 
bed, and that it was impossible anyone 
could have entered. The whole apart- 
ment was flooded with moonlight, and 
the night had grown very calm, the 
dreary lap of the waves alone break- 
ing the stillness. Not being able to 
sleep again, I lay thinking of the 
passages Ainsworth had been reading 
before we retired, and I was laughing 
softly to myself at his faith in the 
great visionary, when I was startled 
by a low moan in some part of the 
room. I held my breath for several 
seconds, waiting for the sound to be 
repeated, and I distinctly heard a sob. 
As I listened it seemed to swell gradu- 
ally louder, until at length high over 
the dirge of the waves, it broke into 
a shrill wail. 

I had always been proud of my 
strength of nerve, but somehow the 
cry sent a strange sensation through 
me. It seemed the embodiment 
of despair. Again and again it was 
repeated, dying away at last to a 
faint sob, when I became conscious 
of a figure standing in a corner of 
the room. It occurred to me 
that someone had been concealed 
in the room before I entered. it. 
Thinking this, my reasonable action 
would have been to spring out of bed, 
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seize my revolver, which lay close at 
hand, and discover who the intruder 
was. That, doubtless, is what I 
naturally would have done, but the 
moment after my eyes fell upon the 
dimly-defined form, it came gliding 
to my bedside, and I seemed to 
fall under some mesmeric influ- 
ence, for I could neither move nor 
speak. 

The moonlight streamed full upon 
the figure, showing it to be that 
of a young girl. For some seconds 
she remained motionless, save for a 
nervous movement of the hands. 
Her face was partially concealed by 
the hood of the dark garment in which 
she was enveloped, but out of its 
shadowing folds I could see two dark 
eyes watching me with a frightened, 
pleading expression. At last raising 
one of her hands towards the door, as 
though beckoning me to leave the 
room, she glided off to the dark corner 
from which she had emerged. As she 
was disappearing into its shadows, 
I heard the report of a pistol, and 
with a gurgling moan the figure fell to 
the floor. For one second I closed my 
eyes in horror, the next I jumped 
out of bed and ran to the spot, but the 
figure had disappeared ; the bright 
moonlight revealed only my valise 
resting in the corner where I had 
placed it. 

This corner was partially cut off 
by a huge stove that rested on a 
circular slab of granite; beside this 
stove the figure had fallen. I searched 
everywhere, even going so far as to 
open the stove, lest my mysterious 
visitor should be concealed in its 
capacious depths. But everything 
seemed so natural and undisturbed that 
I returned to my bed, convinced I had 
dreamed the whole affair—a not un- 
natural result of the Swedenborgian 
discussion I had indulged in before 
retiring. 

Next morning we made a tour of the 


old building, often losing ourselves in 
its jumbled-up rooms and passages. 
In one of these passages we came 
suddenly upon Wilson and two other 
men conversing energetically in their 
native Irish. 

They looked confused at our ap- 
proach, and I detected one of them 
making a grimace that did not seem 
to betoken pleasure ; but they saluted 
us civilly, and we began to make 
preparations ‘for a long tramp over 
the hills. Before starting, I went to 
my sleeping-room in search of my 
note-book, which was in the valise 
behind the stove, and in dragging the 
bag hurriedly along the floor I 
turned up a loose square of carpet, 
exposing a dull red stain on the 
boards beneath. I was looking at it 
when Mrs. Wilson, who was in the 
room doing it up for the day, came 
to my side. “Shure it’s meself has 
scrubbed an’ scrubbed it, sir, but it 
will not come out,” she said in an 
apologetic tone—‘‘ It was just there 
that the Lady Clara was shot.” 

I could not repress a slight start 
at Mrs. Wilson’s words, and J] 
dare say my _ questioning looks 
encouraged the woman to go 
on, and she told the following 
story. 

In days long gone, 4 certain Lady 
Clara O’Donnell had been shut up 
in this remote castle by her father in 
order to separate her from a suitor he 
disapproved of. The lover followed, 
and was favoured by the chieftain 
who owned the castle. Tidings 
of the treachery at last reached 
the girl’s father, who came in hot 
haste. The lover was_ secreted 
in this apartment, where Clara 
came to warn him of his danger. 
The father, in the darkness, mis- 
took his daughter for the young man, 
and shot her. This, with many 
embellishments in her own peculiar 
vocabulary, was Mrs. Wilson’s story, 
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which she finished by saying the lady 
was supposed to haunt the castle still. 

During our journey I could not 
dismiss the woman’s story from my 
mind; it was so strangely similar 
to my dream of the night before. 
When we returned in the evening 
I refused to listen to any more 
Swedenborgian theories, and retired 
early. Although a practised walker, 
I was tired, and as soon as I lay down 
fell into a heavy sleep. From this 
sleep I awoke suddenly, with the 
feeling that someone was hanging 
over me. I opened my eyes and 
there, close beside me, her great eyes 
fixed on mine in the same mute 
appeal, stood the same mysterious 
figure I had seen before. I remained 
motionless, gazing at: the beseeching 
then with a swift movement 
I sprang out of bed and tried to 
seize the flowing drapery of my 
strange visitor, but I overbalanced 
and fell to the floor. I soon regained 


eyes ; 


my feet, but the shadowy form had 


vanished. I struck a light and 
searched every portion of the room, 
but, as on the previous night, not 
the slightest trace of the cloaked lady 
could I discover. Of two things I 
was now certain—that I was being 
fooled by some party, and that there 
must be a secret entrance to the 
room. In anything but an amiable 
frame of mind, I examined my re- 
volver and returned to bed, and 
during the rest of the night I re- 
mained undisturbed. 

The following day I made a thorough 
examination of the room, but found 
no evidence of asecret door. As my 
last hope of discovering aclue to the 
mystery died away, I could not re- 
press the strange thoughts that took 
possession of me. 

What if it really was the spirit of 
Clara O’Donnell? What interest 
could any one have in trying to 
impose upon me? There must be 


some reason for every tenant who 
occupied the castle to leave so 
abruptly. It was strange, though, 
that if the house was haunted, the 
ghosts did not annoy the caretaker 
and his wife. Reasoning thus, I 
resolved to continue my occupation 
of the room and to discover the 
source of the disturbance. 

Despite a long day’s enjoyment 
of that wonderful nerve tonic, the 
pure bracing Donegal air, on entering 
my bedroom that night I felt nervous 
and dispirited. My candle seemed to 
bring out more weirdly the shadows 
of its deep corners, and a queer sensa- 
tion came over me, when I chanced to 
step on the loose square of carpet 
behind the stove. Placing my revolver 
beneath my pillow, and leaving the 
candle burning, I got into bed. I 
had no difficulty in remaining awake. 
The mournful sound of the waves 
seemed to get into my brain, and I 
wished I had taken Ainsworth into 
my confidence and asked him to share 
my watch. After tossing about for 
an hour or two in this highly nervous 
state, I was startled by a cry that 
seemed to come from beneath the 
room. I stretched out my hand for the 
revolver, and at the same moment, 
stealing gently towards me, came the 
dark-robed form I was beginning to 
know so well. 

Now that the moment for action 
had come, alas for my courage and 
resolution! My hand had already 
grasped the pistol, and I had only to 
pull-it forth and demand the business 
of the person—or spirit—or whatever 
it was that stood before me. Instead, 
my hand merely tightened on the 
weapon in a spasmodic clutch, and I 
lay inert, save the more robust and 
aspiring hairs of my head that began 
to stand on end in honour of my 
visitor. Ina sort of stupor I watched 
the dark form steal away, and again I 
heard the report of the pistol, and saw 
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the moaning figure fall to the floor ; 
an exact repetition of the heart- 
chilling scene I had witnessed two 
nights before. I was still lying in a 
sort of stupor when I heard Ains- 
worthknocking at my door. Myvisitor 
had been awakened by a loud crying 
beneath his window ; this crying still 
continued, and as no sleep could be 
secured in his neighbourhood he had 
come to share my bed. We had 
scarcely settled ourselves when once 
more, seemingly at our bedside, arose 
that weird, shrill cry ; now changing 
into a terrific howl of rage, and again 
into a harsh mocking laugh. I felt 
Ainsworth’s grip tighten on my arm, 
till it became painful. My own 
thoughts during this time I do not 
care to dwell upon. 

Not till the grey dawn came strug- 
gling throughthe high,narrow windows 
did those fearful sounds cease ; then, 
exhausted, Ainsworth fell asleep. I 
could not follow his example ; various 
thoughts kept me awake. I knew my 
companion would not pass another 
night in the castle ; nor, I must con- 
fess, had I any inclination to do so. 
I thought with regret of the comfort- 
able apartments we would have to 
abandon, of the glorious header into 
the sea that could be taken at any 
hour of the day from the rocks beneath 
our windows. A vision of my former 
lodgings passed before me, and I 
groaned aloud. Then I rose to get a 
glass of water. The dressing-table 
stood near to the stove, and as I ap- 
proached the carafe my foot knocked 
against some article on the carpet. 
I picked it up, and in the grey light 
of early morning, I recognised it as a 
small box of pistol caps. 

With great joy and relief of mind, 
I gazed upon the box, for it pro- 
claimed the fact that, after all, human 
hands had fired the shot. I replaced 
the box beside the stove where I found 
it. There was a chance that its owner 
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might return for it before the morning 
was much advanced. In that case 
it would be gone and the secret 
ours before we unlocked our door. 
I determined to return to my place 
in the bed and watch. But relief at 
my discovery had eased my mind, 
and I must have slept quickly, 
for, to my chagrin, Ainsworth was 
talking to me when I next became 
aware of myself. I jumped out of 
bed, and, to my delight, I found the 
box was gone, and before the next 
half hour passed we had solved the 
mystery of the secret passage. 

On the evening of my arrival my 
attention had been drawn to the 
slab of graphic granite on which 
the stove rested, and Mrs. Wilson 
told me the room had, in ancient days, 
been used as an oratory, this stone 
having formed the pedestal of a large 
cross of the same material. Now, as I 
closely scrutinised the stone, I could 
trace a seam down that portion of it 
which projected behind the stove ; 
but so deftly did the cabalistic 
figures, traced by the felspar and 
quartz intertwine, as to render it 
almost invisible even to my searching 
eye. I had not the least doubt but 
by touching a spring the stone could 
be made to divide ; and before I had 
risen from my kneeling position beside 
it, I had concocted my scheme for 
revenge, and thirsted to put it into 
execution. 

After a late breakfast, we saun- 
tered through the purple heather to a 
constabulary barrack we had passed 
the day before. After a conversation 
with the sergeant in charge, I received 
a promise that four of his men would 
be at the castle that night. I had 
asked for two men only, but he told 
me he had long suspected that a 
party of illicit distillers were at work 
in some secret vault of, or beneath, 
the castle, and they might prove 
more desperate than I fancied. 
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Shortly after midnight, watching our 
opportunity, we had the constables 
smuggled into my bedroom. Without 
undressing, Ainsworth lay down on 
the bed. Two of the constables 
were concealed in a dark angle of 
the room, past which the lady of 
the previous nights had glided. The 
other two men and myself were 
stowed away behind the stove, and 
all was ready for our coup de main. 
In our cramped positions a weary 
hour passed; but, as the moonlight 
began to irradiate the room, we could 
hear the sounds of footsteps approach- 
ing slowly and stealthily. Noise- 
lessly, as if in a groove, the granite 
slab revolved till a large aperture was 
formed ; then the top of a man’s head 
became visible: a-pair of deep-set 
eyes and coarse, square jaws. There 
was no difficulty in recognising 
Wilson, the caretaker. After a 


cautious scrutiny of the room he dis- 
appeared, and a darkly-shrouded form 
emerged through the opening, and 


stood on the floor beside us. Not the 
same figure which had on the pre- 
vious nights made its appearance ; 
this figure was much taller, and the 
hood was pulled more closely, con- 
cealing the whole face. Then Wilson 
reappeared, and, mounting waist high, 
remained stationary in the aperture. 
His back was towards us, and he 
held a pistol pointing downwards 
through the opening in which he 
stood. 

After uttering one hideous cry, the 
muffied form moved off towards the 
bed. At that moment the room was 
still as death. As the figure in its 
sweeping black garments passed the 
spot where tiie two men were con- 
cealed the room became a confused 
mass of dark struggling forms—a 
babel of wild shouts, imprecations, , 


and quickly-falling blows. I moved 
swiftly behind Wilson and wrenched 
the pistol from his unwary grasp, 
and the two men beside me had him 
pinioned before he well knew he was 
attacked. But the man in petticoats 
—for it proved to be a man—was 
fighting vigorously, the three figures 
by this time being huddled in a 
writhing heap upon the floor. I 
caught the bright gleam of an up- 
raised knife. Ainsworth struck a 
light, and I went to his assistance. 
The man was a great burly fellow 
with the strength of an ox and the 
courage of a lion; and we did not 
overpower him before one of the 
constables had his hands _ badly 
lacerated with the knife. 

We discovered that the passage led 
down by steep stone steps to the 
secret vault beneath the tower. There 
the constables secured another man. 
Several kegs of poteen were also 
found in the same place. 

From this vault a narrow passage 
led to the beach, and through this the 
gang had, at all times, access to the 
castle, and had taken advantage of 
it to frighten away those who came 
to reside there. In the kitchen we 
discovered Mrs. Wilson and her niece, 
the slim, pathetic-eyed maiden who 
for the first three nights had per- 
sonated the fictitious Clara O’Donnell. 
For what reason she this night had 
shifted the character on that voluble 
hero in petticoats, I cannot tell. 

The men were sent for trial, and 
each sentenced to several months’ 
imprisonment. 

I received a profuse letter of thanks 
from the owner of the castle, with a 
cordial invitation to make the place 
my home while in Donegal, and Ains- 
worth and I spent a very enjoyable 
summer there. 











“ HEIMWEH.” 


BY LOUISE LANE 


The lagging hours now lengthen out 
Another empty day ; 

The sev’ring miles now widen fast 
A’down the homeward way. 


The mountains seem to shut me in, 
I’m longing for the sea 

And stretch of sand—these pasture-lands 
Are meaningless to me. 


The foliage of these spreading elms 
Is massed luxuriantly : 

My home is on a wind-swept coast 
Beside a wind-tossed tree. 


These wooded slopes are breathing song, 
A soothing lullaby : 


I’m sighing for the curlew’s call, 
The sea-gull’s plaintive cry. 


Here sheltered from the winds of heav’n 
The gentle breezes play: 

I'm waiting for the rushing storm, 
The sting of salt sea-spray. 


The night alone is still my own, 
Her stars watch o’er the sea; 

The moon her silver path doth take 
Across the downs to me. 


in dreams again I hear the waves 
When lashed to lines of foam; 
I find the wicket open wide, 
I see the lights of home. 
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~ THE CLAIMANT IN THE HARCOURT HOUSE TUNNEL. (Copyright.) 





THE TUNNEL MYSTERY ; 


ITS BEARING ON THE 


DRUCE-PORTLAND CASE. 


By KENNETH HENDERSON 


NDERGROUND _ discoveries 
have a wonderful fascina- 


tion. They possess all the 

elements of romance and 
mystery which appeal so singularly to 
the imagination. This is because they 
have been built for a purpose, known, 
perhaps, only to those by whom they 
were used, and the public in general 
have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with something which 
they were never intended to know. 
They are being told a secret. 

The recent discovery by the 
Press of an underground passage at 
Harcourt House—which, by the way, 
was anticipated several months ago 
in THE IDLER MAGAZINE, and which 
passage was visited by Mr. Conquest 
and myself on behalf of Mr. G. H. 
Druce, some days before any reporter 
became aware of its existence—has 
aroused a considerable degree of 
interest in Mr. Druce’s claim to the 
Dukedom of Portland. Curiously 
enough, the general tone of the news- 
paper reports was one of surprise that 
an allegation of the Claimant should 
be so substantially corroborated. To 
anyone, however, who has had any 
dealing with the Claimant the proving 
of the existence of a tunnel was a 
foregone conclusion. They know that 
Mr. Druce, before advancing any 
allegation as to the life of the fifth 
Duke of Portland, has made each and 
every statement the subject of 
thorough inquiry, and all witnesses 
have had to undergo the most 
searching cross-examination _ before 
their evidence was even submitted to 
the solicitors for consideration. Mr. 


G. H. Druce’s attitude in_ this 
respect has been prompted by his 
desire not to‘advance his claim in the 
preliminary proceedings by any evi- 
dence which, at a later date, may 
have to be withdrawn. I mention this 
because a newspaper stated, in 
referring to the discovery of the 
underground passage, that Mr. Druce 
had said that this passage would be 
found to run to Baker Street. Mr. 
Druce did not, and would not, say 
any such thing, because he has no 
proof to that effect. It is true that 
several persons have come to Mr. 
Druce, and said that there is a passage 
leading from Harcourt House to 
what was the Baker Street Bazaar, but 
the Claimant, appreciating the many 
engineering difficulties of driving 
such a tunnel through a district which 
was already a mesh of sewage pipes 
and drains, has ever remained scepti- 
cal. The belief shared alike by the 
Claimant and his friends—and they 
are many—is that the Cavendish 
Square to Baker Street tunnel will 
be found to exist in two or more 
distinct portions, and this is an 
allegation which, I submit, has every 
promise of being substantiated. 
Harcourt House was built in 1722- 
1723, at which time Cavendish 
Square and the neighbourhood was 
outside London proper. It was here 
that the gay Duke of Chandos thought 
to build himself a residence, and 
purchase the land separating it from 
London, so that he might drive 
through his own property from his 
country house, in what was then the 
village of Marylebone, to his town 
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house in London. Harcourt House 
was built by Lord Bingley, after the 
death of whom it came into the 
possession of the Earl of Harcourt, 
from whom its name is derived. It 
was not until late in the eighteenth 


pavement of Cavendish Square, and 
cut off from the vulgar gaze by 
high walls, it presents an appear- 
ance of seclusion and privacy almost 
monastic. 
When the Claimant was informed 
Filled in with Mortar and Brick Rubbish 





Red Brick Wall abour”../soyears old 





century that the property was pur- 
chased by the Portlands, in which 
family it remained, as their town 
house, until the death of the eccentric 
fifth Duke in 1879, after which it 
was occupied by Lord Breadalbane. 
The writer of ‘‘ The New Critical 
Review of the Public Buildings 
of London ” described Harcourt 
House as “one of the most 
singular pieces of architec- 
ture about the town,” and 
“rather like a convent 

than the residence of a 

man of quality... it 

seems more like a copy 

of Poussin’s landscape 
ornaments than a 

design to imitate 

any of the genuine 

beauties of build- 

ing.” It is a 

forbidding look- 

ing place at 





that his allegation 

as to the existence 

of an underground 

passage at Harcourt 

House was established, 

he was naturally 

anxious to examine the 

tunnel himself, but it was 

a difficult matter for him, 

of all people, to obtain in 

time the necessary per- 

mission to make an _ ex- 
amination before any structural 
alterations were made. Still, 
this was no ordinary matter, 
and if we were limited to or- 
dinary methods in assisting the 
Claimant in his researches, the bring- 
ing to light of the truth. would be 


truly a wearisome work. To trespass 
was the only way out of the difficulty. 
We were five in all—the Claimant, Mr. 
Batt (the late Duke’s tailor), Mr. John 
Conquest (retired Chief Inspector of 


Scotland Yard), an architect, and myself. 
There were big issues at stake, and to some 
thirty the romance surrounding our burglarious ven- 
yards ture may have appealed. I say burglarious, 
back “lg: ‘’*” but am not quite sure if I am right, not knowing 
from he much about the law. Somewhere, however, I 
the seem to have come across something which seems 
to intimate that a burglar is only a burglar when 
he works in the dark. If he trespasses in daylight, he 
is a common housebreaker. If this is so, we were 
housebreakers when we started, and burglars when 


we finished. Frdém a quarter to six until about half- 
past six, we wandered in 


pairs round Cavendish 
Red Brick Wall obout /Soyeors ofd. Square—at least, four_of 
us did. Mr. Conquest 


best. Stand- 
ing some . 
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reconnoitred. Our endeavours to 
appear innocent of the crime we 
meditated were not very successful. 
By half-past six, every cabman in 
Cavendish Square was regarding us 
with suspicion. To us, our every 
action seemed to excite the mor- 
bid interest of the residents of 
the square. At length, however, our 
period of inactivity came to an end. 
About half-past six, the men who are 
demolishing Harcourt House filed 
through the gate, and shortly after 
Mr.Conquest beckoned us toapproach. 
One by one, and quietly, we passed 
through the wooden entrance gate, 
crossed the carriage drive, clambered 
over the wall of the south wing, 
crept through the roughly-made 
entrance hole, and stood in the tunnel 
itself. 

For a plain statement of facts as to 
the passage I cannot do better than 
give the report of the architect who 
accompanied us :— 

16, Great James St., 
Bedford Row, 
London, W.C. 
June 22nd, 1906. 
To 
Messrs. G. H. Druce & Co., Ltp., 
80, Cornhill, E.C. 

GENTLEMEN,— 

In accordance with your instructions, 
I have carefully surveyed the subway 
under the main entrance yard at the 
premises coloured blue in Ordnance Map 
and give you this my report thereon. 

The Subway in question is approached 
through an opening roughly cut through 
the brickwork of a two-foot wall, one of the 
walls of the old house. This opening was 
not formed by a skilled artisan, as the 
sides are left rough, and there is no arch 
formed to carry the brick-work above. 

You will see by the enclosed plan that the 
Subway is formed at an angle of about 
65 degrees to this wall, is 76 feet 3 inches 
long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 6 inches high, 
and is lighted by four centre circular lights. 
Atits extreme end there is an old wall about 
150 years old, while the Subway is only 
from 50 to 55 years old. The side walls and 
the vaulting of the Subway are finished 
with a toothing showing the intention of 
the owner to carry it further ultimately. 


The wall that at present blocks the 
passage is about 18 inches thick, and 
behind same there is a quantity of loose 
mortar, and brick rubbish, showing there 
was formerly a room or open space there 
before it was filled up. 

On the Ordnance Map sent with this, I 
have shown the position of the Tunnel in 
red. Jt runs as you see in a north-easterly 
direction, but how far it adapts itself to 
the purpose you wish to prove is a matter 
of opinion that rests with you. There must 
have been an object in forming this 
Subway. It isnot a coal cellar, that is 
certain—as the house is already provided 
with proper coal cellars. It was formed 
as a Subway to lead to somewhere, and its 
progress is arrested by an 18-inch wall that 
at present bars its continuation. 

During the course of the present excava- 
tions, I have no doubt further light will be 
thrown upon the subject ; perhaps a stair- 
way leading to a lower subway, as the level 
of the present one would not permit of its 
running under any public road, as the 
sewers, gas, and water mains would block 
the way. 

The floor of the Subway in question is in 
cement, on concrete*, but as there is a 
certain amount of rubbish over it, a careful 
examination of it was, at the time I made 
my survey, impossible. 

I should, perhaps, mention that there is 
evidence of a door having existed from the 
north side of the House No. 20, Cavendish 
Square, and opening immediately opposite 
the rough entrance to the Subway in 
question. It is in a recess, and has an iron 
railing in front. 

In conclusion I regret that the circum- 
stance ofthe case would not admit of a more 
extensive survey, and can only hope that 
an opportunity will ultimately be given for 
a more searching examination of the 
Premises. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. Garp PYE. 
M.S.A. 

Here we have a tunnel, the age of 
which is presumably 50 to 55 years, 
blocked at both ends by walls of a 
period a little subsequent to that of 
Queen Anne. How was it entered ? 
It is difficult to estimate the age of the 
present entrance, it being a roughly 
hewn hole about 5 feet in height and 
3 feet in breadth, showing clearly 





® Mr. Pye, upon a second examination, find the floor is 
covered with flagstones. 
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that this entrance formed no part of 
the original scheme of the tunnel. 

It would appear that the old Duke 
commenced the tunnel somewhere 
near the middle, burrowed in one 
direction—say towards what is now 
Mr. Asquith’s house—until he found 
his way blocked by one of the under- 
ground walls, and finding it impossible 
to continue, commenced to tunnel 
in the opposite direction until he was 
stopped again by another under- 
ground wall (which is shown in the 
illustration). This is merely con- 
jecture, but the fact that the tunnel 
is toothed at both ends clearly 
indicates that the brickwork was not 
commenced at either end. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the discovery of these walls was 
a surprise to the builder of the tunnel. 
Undoubtedly they are the founda- 
tions of some Elizabethan or Queen 
Anne building which stood on the 
site which, until recently, formed the 
entrance to Harcourt House. It is 
extremely difficult to trace or obtain 
plans of any buildings which were 
demolished prior to 1867, when the 
first Ordnance Map was published. 
The old parish map of Marylebone, 
however, shows that in 1849 there 
were two lodges to Harcourt House, 
each lodge forming an end of the 


carriage drive. To the Harcourt 
House of the present day there is only 
one lodge, which stands between the 
two ends of the drive. An examina- 
tion of the wall in front of the house, 
shows that the centre portion is of 
much more recent date than that of 
the two sides, and appears to be about 
50 years old. This, then, is about the 
time when the old lodges must have 
been pulled down. The supposition 
is that the subterraneous walls are a 
part of the foundations of these two 
old lodges. 

At the north end of the tunnel, we 
hammered away the bricks toascertain 
what lay at the other side. I brought 
some of the gravel away with me, and 
upon examination it is obviously 
specimens of filled-in ground, being 
portions of bricks and such matter, 
also about 150 years old. There is 
no mistaking the manufacture of 
these bricks. They are not malm 
bricks, used at a later date, but the 
old 23-inch brick in vogue before the 
Georgian period. It is reasonable to 
surmise, therefore, that the filled-in 
ground is the remains of the two 
gld lodges, and thus affords us a 
possible clue as to the date when 
the open space at the end of the 
tunnel was filled in. 

The two lodges were there in 1849, 
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but they do not appear on the first 
issue of the Ordnance maps in 1867. 
That there were underground passages 
of some description at the north end 
of the tunnel is still apparent, for in 
the north corner of the entrance to 
Harcourt House there is a square 
piece of ground which is roughly 
overgrown with tufts of grass. This 
ground rings hollow, and the covering 
is only a few inches thick. It may 
be from this point that the tunnel is 
continued, and if in the same direction 
as the other portion it would pass 
under the house in Cavendish Square 
at the corner of Harley Street. 

Before leaving Harcourt House, I 
should like to draw attention to 
the correction im the architect’s 
report. This alteration we are able 
to make through the courtesy of 
Lord Howard de Walden. I wished 
to obtain the photographs which 
are reproduced, and wrote for 
permission to inspect “‘ the alleged 
tunnel.” By way of reply, I received 
a note saying that Lord Howard de 
Walden had no objection to my 
seeing the coal cellar at Harcourt 
House. I need hardly say this was 
somewhat of a shock. Our architect 
had erred. Our underground passage 
was merely a coal cellar. The old 
Duke, besides his other eccentricities, 
had presumably carried on the busi- 
ness of a coal merchant. 

I do not deny that of later years 
some portion of this tunnel has been 
used as a coal cellar, but that does not 
prove that it was built for such a 
purpose One might just as reason- 
ably puc coals in a milk-can and call 
the milk-can a coal-scuttle. It is 
absurd to call a passage 76 yards 3 
inches long, 6 feet wide, and 8 feet 
6 inches high a coal cellar. A cellare 
of these dimensions would hold 150 
tons of coal, and even a ducal man- 
sion does not require such a store- 
house for fuel. 


The significance of the floor of the 
tunnel being paved with flagstones, 
is that it permits of an exit under- 
ground—a possibility which is hinted 
at in the architect’s report. At the 
time of our second visit to the tunnel, 
we did not have an opportunity 
completely to test this possibility. 
We sounded the passage, however, 
and in a certain place it gave out a 
remarkably hollow ring. The con- 
tinuation of the excavations will show 
whether anything further is to be 
discovered in support of such a theory. 

The Claimant, in his account of the 
evidence in support of his contentions, 
has referred to the underground 
tunnelling at Baker Street, but did 
not give the full details. At this 
juncture, the precise particulars are 
most important, for they go a long 
way towards establishing the con- 
nection between the late Duke’s 
residence and the Bazaar. It will be 
remembered that the Claimant, in 
dealing with the evidence in the April 
issue of THEIDLER gave the statement 
of a witness who says :—“ For some 
time I was employed by my father who 
had a fish shop close to the Bazaar. 
Druce used to come almost daily to 
this shop and buy fish, and order 
it to be sent to his house at St. 
John’s Wood, and Carlton Hill. Later 
on I was engaged at the Baker Street 
Bazaar, and one day, my brother and 
I, tempted by our curiosity, ex- 
plored a passage that led from the 
Bazaar in the direction of Harcourt 
House, where the Duke then lived. 
We travelled along the underground 
passage or tunnel for some three or 
four hundred yards, when the candle 
we had went suddenly out, and we 
were so frightened that we ran back.” 

We give a sketch of the property on 
which the Bazaar stands. It will be 
remembered that the present pro- 
prietors refuse to affirm or deny 
that there are tunnels underneath 
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their premises. They might as well 
have saved themselves the trouble of 
refusing to acknowledge a fact which 
is patent to all who are sufficiently 
interested in this matter to make 
researches on their own account. 
In the Middlesex Land Registry, on a 
mortgage given over the Baker Street 
building, these tunnels are plainly 
shown, and a sketch of the plans 
attached to the deed of mortgage 
substantiates the statement of the 
witness whose evidence I have already 
referred to. 

The length of the tunnel and passage 
from B to C, is some 212 feet, that of 
the entrance yard from A to B, some 
50 feet. The whole length of the 
frontage, between King Street and 
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Dorset Street, is 420 feet. At the 
point C there is a staircase leading up 
from the tunnel to the Bazaar, but 
although the plan does not show 
the continuation of the tunnel 
beyond that (as it deals only with 
the portion of the property included 
in the mortgage), we may take it for 
granted that the tunnel not only ran 
right through to Dorset Street, but 
also that smaller tunnels branched on 
either side, both from Baker Street 
and Gloucester Mews. A _ careful 
examination of the main tunnel leaves 
no room for doubt that such is the 
case. 

The stables in Gloucester Mews 
were used by the Baker Street 
Bazaar in the time of T. C. Druce. 
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They are about 15 feet below the 
level of Baker Street, and this is about 
the depth of the tunnel from the 
surface, and though the back of the 
stables, which abut on what was the 
Bazaar in the time of T. C. Druce, has 
been carefully bricked up, a mjnute 
examination discloses the important 
fact that in the lower corner of one of 
them there are unmistakable signs 
that an entrance and an exit some 
time ago existed. Furthermore, 
along the other side of the Bazaar, 
huge iron flaps and gratings are let 
into the street. They were built 
originally, of course, for the reception 
of goods into the basement of the 
Bazaar, and therefore, not only must 
there have been an‘ exit for these 
goods at the other end, but several 
staircases are, with a little care, 
discernible, leading down from the 
gratings to a depth of about 15 
feet. 

The whole substance of this is, 
therefore (to quote the words of the 
mortgage deed), “* from the tunnel and 
passage there were two exits.’ Thomas 
Charles Druce must have popped up 
into the Bazaar at the point C, where 
the steps lead down to the passage. 
This would take him out to, or beyond, 
Gloucester Mews East, but it would 
be idle at this point to fix a definite 
place for the end of the Baker Street 
tunnel. 

What is the explanation of all the 
talk current at one time about the 
Duke of Portland travelling under- 
ground from Harcourt House to the 
Baker Street Bazaar? The most 
reasonable would seem to be the 
opinion held by the Claimant and his 
friends. They suppose that the Duke 
passed underground from Harcourt 
House to another house, where he 
assumed the role of Druce. From 
thence he could emerge and walk in 
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the open for some distance, then 
entering a third house, he would pass 
underground to the Bazaar along the 
very passage partly shown on this 
mortgage deed, and spoken of by the 
witness, who, as a Jad, went along it 
for nearly a quarter of a mile. 

We have Harcourt House as the 
end of one tunnel, and the Baker 
Street Bazaar as the end of the other 
tunnel. It must be possible to find 
the other two houses. Naturally, 
when the Duke disappeared under- 
ground from Harcourt House and 
arrived at the Bazaar in a similar 
mysterious manner, the supposition 
would be that he came by a continuous 
underground passage and that is the 
belief, which must have, at one time, 
gained ground. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that such was 
the case. Anyway, within the next 
few weeks, the mystery should be 
solved, for inquiries have been set on 
foot on behalf of the Claimant, with a 
view to establish the contentions 
which he advances in connection 
with the passage. 

In any case, the excavations now 
proceeding at Harcourt House are 
almost certain to disclose something 
further, which will explain the reason 
for the construction of the tunnel 
shown in the illustrations. 

* * . 

After having the evidence under 
careful revision for over six weeks, 
and anticipating every technical 
difficulty that seemed to present 
itself, the Counsel retained on behalf 
of Mr. George Hollamby Druce have 
decided finally on the form the action 
isto take. It is probable, therefore, 
that before this article is published 
the writ that is to commence the 
great struggle will have been issued. 
It would be injudicious at this 
moment to publish further details. 
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MY WALKS ABROAD 


By ROBERT 


N my time I have had some 
| distressing experiences on the 
English Channel, and I believe 
there are several other people 
in this country who might make the 
same confession if they would. Ifyou 
imagine I am referring to sea-sickness, 
called in polite society mal de mer, 
you are mistaken, for although I have 
been on ships that tried to turn 
somersaults, I have never suffered 
from those qualms which: seem to be 
pretty general in a nation that claims 
to rule the waves, which caused some 
inwardly sensitive humorist, whose 
name I have forgotten, to remark that 
he wished the British would rule the 
waves straighter than they do. 

The experiences to which I alluded 
happened along the French coast. 
Never shall I forget my first attempt 
to reach Boulogne, now, alas! many, 
many years ago. I was new to 
London in those days, and had never 
seen the Continent, having neither 
the money nor the time for a trip 
abroad. At the psychological mo- 
ment, out speaks an ignorant and 
cheap steamer through the adver- 
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tising columns of the daily Press, 
offering a ticket there and back for an 
incredibly small number of shillings. 
The advertisement marked me as one 
of its victims, so I went down the 
Thames on a penny steamer to sonie 
point below bridge, and there made 
acquaintance with the tramp liner, 
‘“‘Ignoramus,” with a single funnel 
and a single screw, and I don’t know 
how many tons burden. But the 
tonnage of most of the passengers 
was dispensed with before we saw the 
French coast. We worried our way 
to the open sea, and there the Storm 
King awaited us. The steamship 
wobbled through the waves, over 
them (and under them sometimes), 
shipping green breakers that foamed 
into white along the deck, and a more 
drenched and dispirited crowd of ex- 
cursionists you never saw. It is 
difficult to believe that this crowd, if 
still to the fore, are probably against 
the Channel Tunnel to a man, espe- 
cially when they are on land. I don’t 
know how they would have voted on 
the question at that agonising mo- 
ment. The steamer did not make 
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anything like the speed which the 
optimistic advertisement seemed to 
expect, and night had fallen before 
we stood off Boulogne. It was in the 


joyous summer time, and the wind 
had been blowing from the south, so 
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that now we were under the influence 
of the French cliff the motion became 
less emphatic, greatly to the relief of 
those who were on pleasure bent. 
People began to take an interest in 
their belongings, and gathered to- 
gether shawl-straps, portmanteaus, 
hand-bags, and what-not. Standing 
by the rail, a sallow, lantern-jawed 
man who had been very miserable, 
confided to me that he had never seen 
so beautiful a sight as those hills of 
Boulogne, dotted with lights, and that 
blaze of radiance around the Casino. 
I was about to reply, when we were 
jostled sharply against each other, 
and after two more bumps the ship 
came to a standstill. We had got 
out of the channel, or missed the tide 
or something, but we hadn’t missed * 
the sandbank. 

Well, there we were, and there was 
Boulogne, so near at hand that we 
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could hear people talking. The ship 
stood upright for a while, then 
gradually began to lean over as the 
tide went further and further out. 
The captain said that boats would be 
alongside before many minutes, and 
he merrily tooted his whistle to give 
notice of our predicament ; but no- 
body paid any attention. I suggested 
that he should let down some of his 
own boats, and row us ashore, but 
apparently there were reasons against 
this; perhaps they were fixtures on 
the deck, or perhaps they leaked, but 
in any case nothing was done. It 
may have been a question of Customs, 
or International Law, or something, 
but on that steamer we were com- 
pelled to stop all night, with the 
floors most of the time—perhaps I 
should call them decks—at an angle 
of forty-five. There was nothing to 
eat aboard, and it shows the change- 
ableness of human nature that men, 
who a few hours before could not 
bear the very mention of food, were 
now clamorous for sustenance. I 
think the most exasperating point of 
an exasperating situation was the 
playing of the excellent band at the 
Casino. It seemed that there was a 
ball going forward, and as the night 
was warm, all the windows were open, 
so we got full benefit of the music, and 
even could hear the sibilance of many 
feet on the smooth floor, and they 
kept this up joyfully till two in the 
morning. Some time after the music 
ceased the steamer began to right 
herself, showing that it is a long tide 
that has no turning. By-and-by 
there was a jingle of the bell and a 
thud of the engine, and at grey day- 
break we entered the harbour and 
moored alongside the sleeping town. 
Very different was my trip to 
Boulogne the other day, when I got 
aboard the fast steamboat express, 
reached Folkestone in a jiffy, and 
glided across the Channel in little 
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more than an hour on a turbine liner, 
so vibrationless that it was difficult 
to believe the engines were moving, 
and so swift that one might imagine 
it an express train. 

Since that cheerless arrival on the 
morning after the summer storm, I 
have visited many towns of France, 
from Calais to Marseilles, and from 
Brest to Besangon, yet I think that 
Boulogne is one of the most typically 
French towns that exists. [n spite 
of Merridew’s Library, of “ English 
Spoken ”’ signs all along the front, of 
biftek, spelt weirdly, at the . more 
prominent restaurants; in spite of 
the fact that excursion steamers from 
Brighton, Hastings, Eastbourne, and 
elsewhere throw hundreds of excur- 
siorists into Boulogne every summer 
day, the real French life of the place 
remains untouched by English in- 
vasion. The bulk of the inhabitants 
do not speak English and never will. 
The stout women who seem to wear 
seventeen petticoats one over another 
still clobber along the cobblestones in 
wooden shoes, just as if the American 
pasteboard leather and shoe company 
had never attempted to sell body and 
sole (of their boots) along the peaceful 
shores of France. The fisher-girl 
wears her lovely frilled cap on Sundays, 
and the picturesque procession winds 
its way from the old Cathedral on 
Feast Days, and comes slowly through 
the gateway in the wall just as it did 
three hundred years ago. Boulogne to 
me is a delight, and I don’t care who 
knows it. I love to walk along its 
splendid beach before the season has 
commenced, or to watch the same 
when ten thousand tent chairs are 
fixed upon it, and the air is noisy 
with the clatter of the man with a 
cask on his shoulder, who sells sweet- 
meats to the children by means of a 
little roulette Monte Carlo on the end 
of his barrel, thus teaching the pretty 
little dears to gamble, so that in after 
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life they. may do their duty seriously 
in the Casino, backing the whirling 
horses and dealing with francs instead 
of centimes. 

It would be difficult to find any- 
where else so medizval and secluded a 
walled town as that which stands on 
the heights of Boulogne. Its ancient 
gateway, any one of the three, re- 
minds me of a portal situated in 
Tunis. On the London side of the 
Tunis gate you have a little Paris, 
with glaring lights, café chantant, 
metal tables and chairs and absinthe 
frappé. Pass through the arch to the 
Timbuctoo side of the gate, and in- 
stantly you are in darkness and the 
Orient. All the solemn mystery of 
the East is on one side of the gate, 
and all the froth and frippery of the 
West on the other. 

Somewhat less marked is the con- 
trast at Boulogne. Outside the gates 
you have a fashionable town, the 
electric cars, the wide streets, the 
plate glass fronts of shops a la 
Avenue de l’Opéra. Inside the gates 
are narrow thoroughfares, cobble- 
stones, a very ancient tower, with a 
sonorous, solemn bell, and instead of 
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the many storied grand hotels facing 
the harbour and the sea-front, there 
is one charming old inn, which has 
the cleanest possible courtyard, and 
an upper gallery running across one 
end of it, an archway to it that might 
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have been constructed from one of 
the portals in the wall, and here good 
fare and comparative cheapness still 
reign. This is the Hotel de Burgoyne, 
although it is quite unnecessary to 
give its name, because there is only 
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one tavern in the old town. Vines 
grow up the walls in the court-yard, 
and as you walk along the darkened 
street on a summer night and come 
past its archway, you get a glimpse 
of people dining in the open under 
shaded lights as if the scene were a 
frontispiece to a sixpenny magazine, 
or of one of those coloured books of 
travel, price one pound. 

Summer resorts have sprung up 
along the northern coast of France 
like mushroom cities in the great 
west. A mile or two away from 
Boulogne to the east, and connected 
with it by electric tram, is Wimereaux, 
with a larger casino and larger hotels 
than Boulogne, on a site which was 
farming land a few years ago. To the 
west is Paris Plage, equally new and 
equally grand, and further west still 
bourgeois Berck has grown out of 
all remembrance. These places and 


many others possess splendid sands, 
broad, clean and firm, which seem 
to be more popular than the pebbly 
beaches between Dieppe and Havre, 
although Havre itself has good sands, 
while from Trouville on to Paramé 
and beyond there is sand galore. 

I visited Etaples. I cannot tell in 
what the charm of Etaples consists 
but the charm assuredly exists. When 
first I saw the town, a many years ago, 
I thought it most commonplace, 
but each time I step off the train there 
I like it better. It is still quite 
unspoiled, and has no big hotels and 
no casino, but the artists love it, and 
that fact is a sure indication that it is 
picturesque, although to my mind 
Montreuil, a few miles south of it, 
walled in on the hill above the little 
river, is much more interesting. 

The painters frequent the Hotel 
Ioos, which they pronounce “ Use ” 
and use it accordingly. The Hotel 
Ioos faces the market square, and at 
infrequent intervals an electric tram 
comes raging down a narrow lane by 
the side of it and goes either to the 
station or to Paris Plage—fourpence 
halfpenny, if you please, to the latter 
place. The tram does not properly 
belong to Etaples, but is used for 
transporting gay Parisians to their 
Plage. 

I don’t know why it is that I am 
so fond of the company of artists, 
for I never could draw anything but a 
salary, and have often had a difficulty 
in drawing that. Now that the 
troubadour has gone, the artist is 
about the only joyous, irresponsible 
being in this commercial age who 
doesn’t care a hang. He can enjoy 
life on less money than even John D. 
Rockefeller himself. Wherever you 
find him the fare is good, the price 


-cheap, and the neighbourhood attrac- 


tive. 
The Hotel loos sports a roomy 
café in front. Passing though this 

















café you enter the kitchen, a lovely 
room of polished plattery, and bright 
copper utensils burnished like gold. 
The sizzle and aroma of cooking is 
delightful to a hungry man, and 
through the kitchen you reach the 
large dining room, whose walls are 
covered with paintings done in real oil 
regardless of expense. The stranger 
supposes that these pictures are done 
in the joy of art and presented to 
the innkeeper as a token of apprecia- 
tion by a grateful guest—and often 
so they are. But sometimes a painting 
here and there represents all that 
the host has received for a lengthy 
board bill. Yet I have never met a 
French tavernkeeper who would sell 
one of his wall pictures. 

I was just in time, for a score or more 
of artists had seated themselves to right 
and left ofa lengthy table that occupied 
one side of the long room. Instead 
of smiting my breast and, announcing 
myself as a great gun—alas, too many 
literary men act in this way—I un- 
ostentatiously slid into a chair by 
a small table. Did this modesty 
insure me that respect which should 
always be accorded by a painter to a 
writer ? It did not. Listen to the 
tale of the fish, and to some account 
of the measly attempt to starve a 
complete stranger ! 

There was but one “ garsong”’ as 
we say at Etaples, and all those 
artists had brought in appetites with 
them from their sketching. The gar- 
song entered from the kitchen bearing 
aloft a huge platter of fish that smelt 
most enticing. The fish at Etaples 
is excellent, fresh out of the salt sea, 
and nowhere can they cook it so 
appetisingly as at the Hotel Ioos. 
That platter lasted half-way down 
the long table. The youth hurried 
back to the kitchen and speedily 
returned with another great platter, 
and that polished off the rest of the 
crowd. I braced myself up for the 
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feast, but there was some delay 
The arrival of a foreigner was evi- 
dently unexpected and had interfered 
with the arrangements. Presently he 
appeared with another platter and 
was heading towards me, but, alas! 
the hungry upper half of the table 
had finished their fish and demanded 
more, which gives me a chance of 
alluding to Oliver Twist but I won’t 
doit. The garsong, aftera moment’s 
hesitation that- did credit to his sense 
of fairness, swerved to the head of the 
table and I was left lamenting. When 
the fourth platter became visible, he 
again endeavoured to reach a famished 
man, but the lower part of the table 
called for help, and he helped them. 

** Garsong,”’ whispered I in a tone of 
disapproval, “I’d like a little fish 
if you don’t mind.” 

‘* Toot sweet, Musheer,”’ he replied, 
which the guide book informs me 
means “ In the sweet by and by.” 

“Well, toot it along in a hurry,” 
said I. 

The garsong went and hid himself 
in the kitchen, and the artists clam- 
oured in vain for further sustenance. 
At last the waiter appeared with the 
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second course, which he proceeded to 
distribute among the followers of 
Raphael. Then he came round with 
the remainder to me. 

“No,” said I, “bring me some 
fish.” 
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He admitted with contrition that 
there was no more fish, and implored 
me to help myself tothe second course, 
which I waved aside. I realised that 
the time for action had come, and so 
went out into the kitchen. The 
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future Whistlers were evidently much 
amused by the predicament in which 
I found myself. The cook was 
desolated that all the fish had been 
eaten and was beginning a series of 
polite excuses, when the stillness 
outside was broken by a wailing cry 
that is familiar in most French towns 
near the coast. It was the Cry 
of the Wild—the vociferation of the 
vendor of fish. Next instant I was 
out in the market square. 

“Hey!” I shouted, “* What’s the 
use wasting time in that end of the 
town when the demand exceeds the 
supply down here ? ”’ 

Whereupon the vendor approached 
hurriedly and disposed ‘of some fish 
to the cook. After that I took my 
seat at the small table in the dining- 
room once more. We could hear the 
sizzling of the new fish over the fire, 
which showed that I had been suc- 
cessful in -my quest. There were 
whisperings a-down the long table 
accompanied by suppressed laughter, 
and I suspected that another attempt 
was contemplated on my first course, 
but I had the great advantage of being 
able to see into the kitchen from the 


little table at which I sat, while those 
at the long table on the other side of 
the room could not. The waiter was 
sure to veer over to the long table if 
called upon to do so. He knew on 
which side of the room his bread was 
buttered. I was a mere transient 
who would shortly disappear like a 
mirage, but the other fellows were 
there for the summer. Therefore | 
kept a keen look out and when I saw 
the garsong load himself up with the 
fifth platter, I rose, met him at the 
door, detached him from the pro- 
vender and bore it in triumph to my 
lone table. He stood by ready to 
remove it, but I waved him away. 

““Vamoose, marchay, clear out, 
skedaddle,”’ 1 remarked gently, ** there 
ain’t going to be no core to this apple.” 
And there wasn’t. 

Before deshanay was finished, that 
talented and celebrated artist Dudley 
Hardy came in. I had not seen him 
since the early days of the IDLER 
some fifteen years or more ago, when 
he used to draw brilliant pictures for 
our pages, as you who own the first 
volumes will see by a-looking of ’em 
up. At coffee out in the café he 
introduced me to many of the long- 
tablites, and a fine set of enthusiastic 
young men they proved to be, despite 
their fondness for fish. I hoped to 
return to Etaples, but I can never 
resist the temptation of a through 
train, and when next I saw the fishing 
village I was flashed past it on the 
boat express from Paris to Calais. 

The Northern Railway of France 
sends its fast and comfortable trains 
through an_ undulating pastoral 
country from Boulogne to Paris, a 
city which, so far as I was able to 
observe, is anything but pastoral. 
There are several towns on the route 
that repay the exercise of the stop- 
over privilege. Amiens, for instance, 
which is visited by many persons, and 
Abbéville, which is visited by few. 
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In each the ancient church is the chief 
attraction, but there are many inter- 
esting points about both towns that 
are worth studying. Life seems easy 
in these places as compared with what 
it is in Paris or London. Nobody is 
ever in a hurry, and they knock off 
work early and go fishing or to a 
shooting match. However, we, who 
worship the strenuous life, will on to 
hustling Paris. 

The point that interested me most 
this trip was the taximeter cab. I 
spent much of my time in these 
delightful vehicles, there being a sort 
of mechanical fascination about them 
which I found it impossible to resist. 
At first the Paris cabman combated 
the taximeters, but experience has 
shown that these little instruments, 
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proprietor at the end of the day 
exactly what distance the vehicle 
has gone and the amount of cash the 
driver has taken in. Of this amount 
the proprietor takes 75 per cent., and 
the driver 25 per cent., and as the 
driver never gets less than 25 centimes 
from each fare extra, he is doing 
better than ever he did in his life 
before. He feels a little lonesome 
now that there is no quarrel ahead 
either with passenger or proprietor, 
but he mitigates this feeling of 
ennui by running over an increased 
number of persons during the day. 
I saw two men run over within a 
minute of each other, but instead of 
acting the hero—I see now what I 
should have done, but I didn’t do it. 
The incident would have made a 


invented some sixty years ago but much better story if I could have 








t unused till the other day, have solved shown myself brave and resourceful, 
vy many difficulties, and have greatly like the courageous man in a penny 
n increased the cabman’s remuneration. novelette, but the writers of novelettes 
R A rigid little red flag of metal juts 
n out from a miniature flag-pole which 
ir stands erect on the right hand side 
t of the driver’s seat. On the flag 
n is the word “ Libre.”” When you step 
e into the cab, the driver pushes down 
— the flag pole and the word “ Libre ” 
ic disappears in front of the lamp. 
e The lowering of the flag connects the 
) machinery of the taximeter with the 
or front wheel, I take it. You start off 
h indebted to the cabman in the sum of 
g sevenpence, and the figures 75 cen- 
e times stare you in the face on the dial 

of the taximeter. When the cab 
e has gone nearly a mile, presto! the 
1S seven disappears and eight takes its 
al place. And so it goes. The only 
a improvement I can suggest is that se date ihe ale uidbattiet . 
te) there should be a glass front to the “™ "Ne MON O* BENGONNS, BouLosna 
1. instrument, so that, like Budge and have time to prepare their situations, 
te Toddy, we might see the wheels go while I was taken completely by 
D- round. surprise. However, that is merely 
e, The taximeter not only shows the an excuse; I sat still, and therefore 
id fare the amount of his bill at the end neglected to do the right thing, what- 
Vv. of the journey, but it tells the cab ever it was. 
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It was well after midnight when I 
took a taximeter cab to carry me 
from one end of Paris to the other. 
Before I had gone far, I realised that 
my driver was hilariously drunk. 
He began racing with the last busses, 
and passing them, too, sometimes 
just escaping a disastrous collision, 
on which occasions he would turn his 
body round, shake his whip in defiance 
at the bus driver instead of watching 
where he was going, the light cab 
lurching meanwhile like a ship in a 
storm. My trip was more exciting 
than the chariot race at Barnum’s 
circus. I knew from experience the 
uselessness of expostulating with him, 
so I just hung on as well as I could, 
and like Brer Rabbit, said nuffin. 
At no time during that impetuous 
trip did I see a policeman after we 
left the more frequented streets. 
At last we passed all the busses, and 
he kindly allowed his tired horse to 
slow down to a walk. He muttered 
to himself a good deal and, now and 
then, shook his whip at imaginary 
foes. 

We were in a deserted but well- 
lighted street, whose name I do not 
know, when a man darted out from 
under the shadow of a wall, leaped on 
the step of the cab and thrust a box 
of matches or some such thing in my 
face asking me to buy. I knew 
that this suggested sale was merely a 
blind, and shrank back as far from 
the ragged outstretched arm as I 
could. The driver, drunk as he was, 
proved no such craven. He stood 
up, turned round, and with all his 
might struck the Apache, if such he 
was, across the face with his whip. 
The lash knotted itself round his head 


like a vicious snake, and the cabman, 
with a jerk at the butt, flung the 
man screaming to the cobble stones, 
where he whirled and fell at full 
length. All this happened in a flash, 
and simultaneously with it a second 
hoodlem dashed from the other side 
of the street and made, not for me but 
for the cabby, whom he tried to haul 
from the box. The cabman clubbed 
his whip and struck again and again 
with the butt down on the bowed head 
of his assailant, who held on like 
a bulldog, sheltering his face and 
taking the blows on head, neck, and 
shoulders. The cabman gave two or 
three startling yells that would have 
done credit to a Comanche chief. 
I was quite unarmed, without even a 
stick, so was forced to content myself 
by trying to keep the cabman from 
being pulled down to the cobbles. 
The yells were answered, and round 
from a side street came two cabs al- 
most abreast, the drivers standing up 
and lashing their horses. Away down 
the street I heard a third cab come 
tearing up behind us. The first cab 
bore down on us like a cyclone, and 
its front wheel took the hooligan 
amidships, sent him spinning, then 
ran over his legs. The second cab 
swerved round to the other side and 
ran down the ruffian who had got the 
whip-lash round his head. Both cabs 
kept right on, their drivers shouting 
to the third which came up alongside 
and convoyed us to our destination. I 
surmise that the cabmen have an orga- 
nisation as well as the Apaches. When 
I reached my abode I gave the cabman 
twenty times as much as the taximeter 
said I owed him. And that is how a 
taximeter works. 
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